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The Proprietors of the Lrrerary GazettE have 
to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped. A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 


cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has | 


been followed by a corresponding deterioration of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There will be 
no change in the Literary GazeETTE in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq., RA R.A., will deliver a COURSE 
of FIVE LECTURES on “Architecture,” on the Evenings 
of THURSDAY, January 9th, 16th, 23rd, 30th, and on 
Thursday, February 6th 

The Lectures commence each Evening at Eight o'clock 
precisely. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Seeretary. 


RoxAt SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


The Society will meet on WEDNESDAY, January 8th, 
at half-past Eight p.m. precisely, when a Paper will be read, 
contributed by Dr. R. PAULI, “On the Reception of 
Charles Y. in England.” 

W. S. W. VAUX, Hon. Secretary. 

No. 4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. 


EOLOGICAL 








SOCIETY. 


ee to be READ, January 8, 1862, at Burlington 


1, On the Carbonifi Limestone and Yellow Sandstone 
of Farlow and Oreton, Clee Hills, Salop; by Professor 
J. Morris, V.P.G.S., and Mr. G. E. Roberts, with a Note 
on a new species of Pterichthys by Sir P. Egerton. 

2. On some Fossil Plants, showing structure from the 
Lower Coal-field of Lancashire; by E. W. Binney, 
Esq., F.G.S. 








RGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Dr. HOF- 
MANN, F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of THIRTY 
LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, on TUESDAY 
next, the 7th instant, at 10 a.m.; to be continued on each 
Wednesd y, Thursday, Friday, and Tuesday, at 





the same hour. 


These Lectures will be delivered at the Laboratory of the 
Government School of Mines, | cC ollege of Chemistry, Oxford 
Street. Fee for the Course, £ 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


GEOLOGY. 
KINGS COLLEGE, 


PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a 
COURSE of LECTURES on “ Geology,” on FRIDAY 
MORNING, January 24th, at Nine o'clock. 


LONDON 


They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday 
and Friday, at the same honr. Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 
< RW, 


JELF, D.D., siti 





RT UNION OF ENGLAND. — 1 hind 

Season, 1861-2. .—The CHROMO - LITHOGRAPHS, 

“ STEPPING-STONES,” after F. Goopatn, A.R.A., and 

“ON THE ISLAND OF ZANTE,” after Rowsoriam, are 

NOW READY. Prizeholders sclect from the Public Exhi- 

bitions. Subscription, Half a Guinea. Prospectuses for- 
warded on application. Offices, 13, Regent Street, 5. W. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


‘GOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


After the Ist JANUARY, 186 1862, and till further notice, 
the South Kensington Museum will be CLOSED on WED- 
NESDAY EVENINGS, and OPENED instead on SATUR- 
DAY EVENINGS, till 10 p.m. Admission Free. 


By Order of the 
December 27, 1861. Committee of Council on Education. 











R OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W.“HARRISON. 


BALFE'S GREATEST SUCCESS—THE NEW GRAND 
OPERA, 


Which nightly increases in popularity and attraction, 
AND THE NEW PANTOMIME, 


Introducing the most gorgeous Transformation Scene ever 
witnessed, represented upon the same evening, and forming 
the most attractive combination of amusement in London. 


On MONDAY, January 6th, and during the week, will be 
presented the New and Original Grand Romantic Opera, in 
three Acts, entitled 


THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. Music by M. W. Balfe. 


After which (written expressly by J. M. Morton), 
the Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, entitled 


HARLEQUIN GULLIVER 


Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Mrs. Gulliver, Mr. F. Payne. 


Principal Danseuse, Mile. Lamoureux, supported by the 
Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. The Harlequinade sustained 
by the eminent Pantomimists, Messrs. H. Payne, F. Payne, 
H. Laari, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, and Miss Jenny Lauri. 
Morning Performance EVERY WEDNESDAY, commence 

at Two. 

Box-office open daily from Ten till Five. Commence at 
Seven. Places booked without charge. 





IMPORTAN T ANN OUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 

and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
&@ NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 

and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fae- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
apectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
4 GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 


London: Joun Campen Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 





VERY CHEAP BOOKS.—J. LILLY’S 

CATALOGUE for 1862, of Rare, Curious, Uuseful, 
and Valuable BOOKS, on Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 
on account of Removal, will be Published Janvany 10, and 
may be had on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 


15, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








JATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
4% TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
® oe on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established December, 


DIRECTORS. 
Cuarmmuan—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 

Deputy CuarrmMan—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 

John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Good, 

Thomas Castle, Esq. 

Richard Fall, Esq. 

John Feltham, Esq. 

Joseph Freeman, Esq. 

Charles Gilpin, ¥ Esq., M.P. 


FSA. 


-  PHYSICLANS, 
J, T. Conquest, M.D, F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D, 


BAaNKERS—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. 


Sorrcrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consvuttine Actuarr—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1861; 


Number of new issued during the 
year cos « ove ove eos 923 


Assuring the sum of ous, she £429,060 19 11 


Producing an annual income of . y (25 


14,460 
(in addition to single premiums of £i, 401 14s. 8d.) 


Making the total annual income after deduct- 
ing £50,112 annual abatement in premium 310,142 3 2 


Total rumber of policies issued ... 24,496 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 
bers, from the commencement of the insti- 
tution in December, 1835 seal che 1,156,207 9 4 


Amount of accumulated fund... ase 2,047,311 15 0 


The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1862. Policies effected prior to that peonerrs if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may have been in force, 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending the 20th 
November, 1861, is now ready, and may be had on applica- 
tion, with the Prospectus, containing illustrations of the 
profits for the five years ending the 20th November, 1857, 
by which it will be seen that the reductions on the premiams 
range from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one 
instance the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses 
are also shown. 


Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of January 
are reminded ‘that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date. 


December, 21, 1861. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary, 


AW~ LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
2nd January, 1862. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of the Law Life Assurance 
Society will be held at the Society's Offices, Fleet Street, 
London, on SATURDAY, the First day of February next, at 
Twelve o'clock at noon precisely, pursuant to the 
of the Society's Deed of Settlement, ~ the p 
ceiving the Auditors’ Annual Report of the Fess x the 
Society up to the 3lst of December last; to elect Two 
Trustees in the room of the Right Hon. Lord Campbell, de- 
ceased, and the Right Hon. Lord Abinger, deceased; to elect 
a Director in the room of Benjamin y boy Esquire, de- 
ceased; and for general purposes. 

The Director to be chosen = the room of Benjamin 
Austen, Esquire, deceased, wil in office until the 
24th day of June, 1865, 

By Order of the Directers, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


O BE DISPOSED OF IMMEDIATELY, 

in consequence of the death of the Proprietor, the 4 
Goodwill, &c. of a first-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for Boys, in a desirable neighbourhood, in the vi- 
cimty of Liverpool. The house, which has accommodation 
for about fifty Boarders, is eligibly situated, with play- 
ground attached. ‘The rent and rates moderate. ‘The open- 
ing would suit any Graduate of sufficient standing who is 
anxious to enter on scholastic life. Applications, enclosing 
references and testimonials, to be made in the first instance 

to Rey. C. A. Swainson, 27, Rodney Street, Liverpool, 
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SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


In One Vol., royal quarto, price £1 8s. cloth gilt ; half morocco, gilt edges, £1 15s.; calf, g'lt edges, 
£2; or morocco gilt, gilt edges, £2. 2s., 


THE GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


By the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Passaces or ScRIPTureE, with 
APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS. 


Also an APPENDIX, comprising a variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 
Seasons, and Events of Providence. 


Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel. 


Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand Copies, and a 
still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any work, and form a testimonial 
of its value which seldom falls to the lot of an author to receive. These flattering results are rendered 
still more gratifying when the approval of numerous ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of 
Protestantism, can be adduced in proof of the devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from 
Sectarianism ; and, further, when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the 
British Colonies has been fully equal to that which it has secured at home. 


*,* A cheaper edition of this Work is published in demy quarto, with Engravings on Steel, 
price £1. 6s., cloth gilt. 


LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE, 











Now Ready, in One Volume, fcap. quarto, price 21s., bound in an Appropriate Ornamental Cover, 


A HISTORY 


DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 
IN ENGLAND 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.RS.L, &c., 


CorresPonDiInc MEMBER oF THE IMPERIAL INsTITUTE oF FRANCE 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 


ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE ILLUMINATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY MANUSCRIPTS, 
AND OTHER SOURCES, 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esg., F.S.A. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, W. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





DIRECTORS. 
Tur Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmmayn. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq, Deputy-Cuarmmax. 
Edward Lennox Boyd, Esq. (Resident.) > A. H. Macdougall, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. | F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. , William Railton, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. | Thos. Thorby, Esq., F.S.A. 
Marcus H. Johnson, Esq. Henry Toogood, Esq. 





SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY THIS COMPANY. 
This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, 
thus protecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 
There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured 
from the commencement of the Company. 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Payable at Death. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lis. 139 lis. 


To assure £100 payable at death, a person aged 21 pays £2 2s. 4d. per annum; but as the profits have averaged nearly 
2 per cent. per annum, the additions, in many cases, have been almost as much as the premiums paid. 


Loans granted on approved real or personal security. 


Invalid Lives.—Parties not in a sound state of health,-may be insured at equitable rates. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


‘The Funds or Property of the Company as at Ist January, 1861, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d., invested in Govern- 
ment and other approved securities, : 


Prospectuses and every information afforded on application to 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 
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W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards); 
Woolwich. 


OOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA 
STAND. Manufactured by WHEELER and Winson 
Sewrne Macurine Company. Umbrellas need no longer be 
exposed to theft, nor he hidden away wet, or kept in the 
hand to soil or ruin a carpet. This invention combines with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, perfect security against the loss 
of an umbrella, It is suited to Private Dwellings, Lodging 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theatres, Concert and Lecture Rooms, Public Buildings, 
&c.; and is recommended as an article of universal utility. 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post-free. 
Orricg: 189, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &e. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Giascow anp Lonpoy. 


| ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 

at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 


\OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE'S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
EFFECTS OF COLD.—In Winter almost every cur- 
rent of air is pregnant with sore throats, influenza, and a 
similar host of annoying disorders. All may be readily sub- 
dued by rubbing Holloway's Ointment externally over the 
affected part; the unguent penetrates all diseased and erro- 
neous action. Whatever or wherever the malady, this in- 
valuable Ointment searches out its cause, and safely effects 
the precise remedial action required, without weakening the 
system or leaving behind the seeds of future disease. Hol- 
loway’s Pills greatly assist this curative action. The sick of 
all nations have voluntarily borne testimony to the extra- 
ordinary cures performed by Holloway’s medicaments, when 
both the faculty and the patients themselves saw no relief 
but death. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A_ Single Truss 1és., 21s., 
26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical ‘Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Wurtz, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 16s, each; postage 6d. each. 





























JOHN WHITE, Maxvuracrurer, 228, Piccadilly, London 
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SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOK, EXTRA CLOTH GILT, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS, 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF 


NT VYING THINGS 
ENTERTAINING S. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

THE JANUARY NUMBER, PRICE THREEPENCE, 

Consisting of Forty-eight pages of Letterpress and numerous Illustrations, will contain 
THE MAID OF THE WOOLPACK: A Srory or Rear Lire. 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR B. HOUGHTON. AND e 


THE MANTAC PASSENGER: A Navticat Srory. 


BY TOM E. SOUTHEE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 








LONDON: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





BLAcz woop S MAGAZINE, 
) For JANUARY 1862. No. DLY. Price 2s, 4 
CONTENTS. 


Wassail: A Christmas Story.—Part I. 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

Captain Clutterbuck's es aparece A West Indian Re- 

miniscence.—Part IV. 
Conese of Carlingford: The Doctor's Family.—Con- 
usion. 

The Poor and their Public Schools: The New Minute, 

Canada—Our Frozen Frontier, (With a Map.) 

The Convulsions of America. 

The Prince Consort. 
Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, a and London. 


On the Ist of January, Soaa — No. 31, price One 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 





ContTENts :—The International Exhibition of 1862—The . 
Proposed Amended Bye-Laws of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety—On Medicinal Extracts ; Belladonna as an ex- 
aimple—On the Preparation of Extracts—Medicinal Extracts 
from the Fresh Plants—On the Adulteration of Tin Foil— 
Casella's Thermometer—Report of the Results of Physical 





NEW GRAND HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


MARY TUDOR; OR, THE QUEEN, THE PRIEST, AND THE 


MAIDEN, will Commence in the January Numper of the ‘ WHAT NOT; OR LADIES’ HANDY BOOK,” 
an Illustrated Magazine of Fiction, Fashion, and Fancy Work. Price Threepence Monthly. 


The ANNUAL VOLUME, cloth extra, gilt, forming a most appropriate Christmas Present, is now ready. Price 4s. 
LONDON: WILLIAM KENT AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEW TALE, 


THE MAROON, 


Is commenced in No. 216 of Cassrii’s Famiry Paper, Price One Penny ; with which will 
be PRESENTED, GRATUITOUSLY, a beautiful engraving (after Leslie) of 


“Sir Roger de Coverley surrounded by his Tenants.” 


To prevent disappointment, orders should be given immediately. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





Lately published, in Two Vols., royal 8vo, with Ten Steel Engravings and a Map, 
Price Thirty-two Shillings, cloth, 


A JOURNEY TO GREAT-SALT-LAKE CITY, 


BY JULES REMY AND JULIUS BRENCHLEY, M.A.; 


With a Sketch of the History, Religion, and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduction on the 
Religious Movement in the United States. By JULES REMY. 


W. JEFFS, Menten pe we AND 69, Krxe’s Roan, Bricutox, 
Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family. 


London : 





RASER’S MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY, 2s. 6d., contains— 
Thalatta! Thalatta!—A Study at Sea. By the Author of 
** Catarina in Venice.” Part L. 
Early Scottish Poetry. By Shirley. 
Concerning the World's Opinion: 
Cowed People. By A. K. H. B. 
A Few Words on the Marriage Law of the Empire. 
Santa Teresa.—A Psychological Study. 
Barren Honour.—A Tale. By the Author of “ Guy Living- 
stone,” ‘“‘ Sword and Gown,” &e. Chapters X1.-XIIL. 
A Greek Ballad.—Megas and Davéli. 
Comets. 
flax Miiller on the Science of Language. 
The Close of 1861. 
London: Par KER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, W. C. 


With two ‘Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


HOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 

“Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
: . men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- | this subject treated in a iore pleasing or instructive manner 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Speci- | elsewhere.""—Dublin Express, 
MEN Boox oF Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on| " “Phe result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
application, by | guage.”’—Clerical Journal, 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. London: Lonemay, GREEN, and Roperrs, 


EW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XL., | 
JANUARY, 1862, Price Half-a-Crown, “conti ‘ins— =| 
Lord Castlereagh's Memoirs. 

The Cotton Trade. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Session of 1862. 

America—Peace or War. 

With Summary Notices of all the leading Works 
iu English, French, and German Literature. 

London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


with some Thoughts on 


Now ready, price is. 6d. post free, 


N EPITOME OF THE MARITIME 
RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF BELLIGE- 
RENTS, as between themselves, their Allies, and Neutrals, 
with the decision of Lord Stowell in the case of the ‘* Maria.” 
By CHARLES J. J. HANNAY, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 


London: Wititiam Amer, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 
Lincoln’s Inn Gate, W.C. 








waar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


isa thought often occurring to literary men, public 


and Ch i Investigations—A new Local Anzsthetie—On 
Certain Reactions of Cinch from Di 1 


Grapes—On the Starch of Unripe or Gren Veep, and the 
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this course ; and he has, we think wisely, in the 
present state of our knowledge, avoided the 
discussion of most of the many disputed ques- 
tions arising out of the obscurity of the rather 
long period of Roman domination in our island. 

| It is with the rise of the Saxon power that he 
|enters upon the real subject of these two 
volumes, which are, as we have already hinted, 

, a history of the Anglo-Saxons, preceded by a 
FOUR CONQUESTS OF ENGLAND.* | sketch of the history of the period which was 
| preparing the island for their settlements, and 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JAN. 4, 1862. 


REVIEWS. 


— 


THERE has been for some years back an in- | closing with a picture of the earlier results of | 
creasing desire for the more careful investiga- | their subjugation by the Normans. We have | 


tion of the earlier and more obscure periods of | no hesitation in saying that it is, in our esti- 
the history of our country, periods which have | mation, the best history of the Anglo-Saxons 
hitherto been left more to the imagination | for the general reader we possess. Palgrave’s 


than to the judgment. Not many years have | is too brief ; Lappenberg’s (in Thorpe’s trans- | 


passed since the ordinary historical writers | Jation) is too dry. Mr. St. John is a writer of 
treated even the Anglo-Saxon period almost | great talent, as well as a zealous investigator of 
contemptuously, aud seemed to think that au- | historical truth ; and his language possesses 
thentic English history only began with the | always the attraction of vigour and elegance, 
Conquest. Sharon Turner was almost the first | while it is often poetical, and in his descriptions 
who attempted to write anything like a history | extremely picturesque. He displays, moreover, 
of the Anglo-Saxons; and his book wasdeficient | an intimate and a quick appreciation of indi- 
in most of the qualities which constitute a | vidual character, as well as of the causes and 
good history. Palgrave came next, and treated | motives of political and social. action among 
the subject with his characteristic accuracy of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, which we tind in 
knowledge and nicety of judgment, He was | none of his predecessors. ‘These qualities are 
followed by Lingard at home, and Lappenberg | shown in his portraits of Edward the Con- 
on the Continent; and all these writers laid | fessor, of Earl Godwin and_ his family, of 


the ground of a new appreciation of the in- 
terest and importance of Anglo-Saxon history, 
under the influence of which a mass of new 
materials has been brought to light and those 


| Dunstan and the ecclesiastical revolutionists, 
| of Alfred, of Offa, of Egbert, and of most of 
| the other great names which mark the annals 
of Anglo-Saxon history. 


which were already known have been made 
more available. In these improved circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that those earlier | fests itself in the Mercian Penda, the represen- 
periods of our annals present a much greater | tative of the fierce spirit of Teutonic Paganism; 
interest than they formerly possessed, and that | under Offa, a century later, Mercia rose to its 
new writers are moved by the ambition of | highest degree of power, and reigned supreme 
being their historians. Among these, the author | over the Anglo-Saxon states ; but after his 
of the book before us deserves at least to stand | ; 


The first great development of the ambition 


of centralizationamong the Anglo-Saxonsmani- | 


in the first rank. 
Mr. St. John calls his The History of the 
Four Conquests of England. And there were 


death it soon sank under the rising influence 
of Wessex. About a century Jater, the throne 
of the West Saxons was occupied by the illus- 


trious Alfred. The tide of Danish invasion, | 


four different periods of conquest, by four which was leading the way to the third of the 
entirely different peoples, all of which have | conquests recorded by Mr. St. John, was now 
contributed in a large degree to make the at its full. This conquest, instead of being 
English nation what it is; and all, as they completed within afew years, was only effected 
have brought us no humiliation, we can look | py an almost continuous struggle of more than 


upon with the most impartial unconcern. The 
first of these was the conquest by which the 
Romans dispossessed the original inhabitants, 
whom we cannot safely call the aborigines, 
and who appear to have consisted of several 
different races. The second was that which 
established in England the people, or union of 
peoples, whom we are accustomed to consider 
as substantially our own forefathers, and whom 
we are therefore in the habit of calling the An- 
glo-Saxon stock. The next was that less-endur- 
ing conquest, which placed a dynasty of Danish 
kings on the throne of England. The Norman 
conquest, we need hardly say, was the fourth 
of the great events which Mr. St. John thus 
brings together. His ‘ Four Conquests” of 
course include the periods intervening, in which 
we trace their causes and results. His book is 
in fact a history, and a very able history, of 
England, from the earliest times to the death 
of the first Norman monarch. 

The conquest of Britain by the Romans, is 
an old and often-told story, founded upon 
records which are few and not complicated, 
and it owes any considerable additions which 
have been made to it by modern writers quite 
as much to the imagination as to the discovery 
of new materials. The judicious historian has 
to get rid of most of these additions, and return 
to the old story. Mr. St. John has pursued 





* History of the Four Conquests of England. By James 
Augustus St. John. Two vols., 8vo, Smith and Elder. 


| two centuries. Mr. St. John has traced with 
| much justice the influence of Romish Chris- 


| tianity in gradually enervating the Anglo- | 
| Saxon mind. When, towards the close of the | 


| eighth century, the Danes began their inva- 
| sions by a petty descent on the coast of Dor- 
| setshire, and afterwards proceeded to that of 


| Northumberland, they found the princes and | 


| chieftains whose arms ought to have defended 

the land, degenerated into the idle inmates of 
| monasteries. We cannot be otherwise than 
i surprised at the little resistance which these 


| terrible marauders encountered in their first | 


| invasions; though they were for a while 
| checked by the military talents of King Egbert, 
| who, early in the ninth century, had made the 
power of Wessex supreme over the whole is- 
land (though he had not, as popular histories 
tell us, united England into one Siesient the 
Danes soon became formidable again after the 
death of that prince, and it was the terrible, 
and for a while apparently desperate, struggle 
against them which, as we know, developed 
the great qualities of King Alfred. ‘They had 
now, however, gained so firm a footing that 
even Alfred could not expel them, and he was 
obliged to yield English territory to subjects 
of very doubtful allegiance. The history of 
Alfred’s reign is well told by Mr. St. John 
and his character admirably appreciated. The 
summary, in which the Anglo-Saxon prince is 
, contrasted rather than compared with Charle- 





| magne, may serve as a fair example of Mr. St. 
_ John’s style :— 


| “Many historians have instituted a comparison 
between him and Charlemagne; but in their cha- 
racters there was little resemblance, for the Frankish 
monarch, with a gigantic frame and a constitution 
of iron, was enabled to carry on, through fourscore 
years and ten, a series of wars and stratagems which 
| would have exhausted Alfredin a few years. The 
West Saxon King had inherited from his father a 
physical constitution of extreme delicacy. Like 
Lucius Sylla, all the power he possessed lay in his 
| soul. The Roman general and dictator, with his 


| delicate organization and a face of feminine beauty, 
on his fizst appearance in ‘the camp, inspired the 
rough Romans with contempt ; but he lived to make 
| them tremble, together with the rest of the world, 
and hunted down with unrelenting animosity the 
| man who had dared to give utterance to the general 
| scorn. In many ts Alfred was unlike Sylla ; 
he only resembled him in his fortitude, in his tem- 
| perance, in his unfaltering resolution, his feeble 
| health, and in his beauty. His elegant form, his 
lovely countenance, his large liquid blue eyes, his 
| profusion of golden ringlets, had charmed all Rome 
| in his childhood, and he appears to have preserved 
| through life the splendour of his countenance and 
| the majesty of his form. Compared with him, men- 
| tally or bodily, Charlemagne suggests the idea of a 
| lower organization; it is like comparing the Far- 
| nese Hercules with the Apollo, the one pre-eminent 
| in rough strength, the other in grace, lightness, and 
|manly beauty. Even the piety of Charlemagne 
| was that of a savage, totally disconnected from 
| morality, and degenerating habitually into grovelling 
superstition. Alfred also was superstitious, but his 
was at least the superstition of humanity, which 
was seldom suffered to interfere with the develop- 
ment of his gentler emotions, or with enlightened 
solicitude for the good of his species. Taken alto- 
gether, he was such a king and such a man as mo- 
|dern history can scarcely parallel. The circum- 
| stances of the times in which the lived were pre- 
eminently unfavourable to the cultivation of the 
mind; yet he applied himself unceasingly to thought, 
and to all those elegant arts which tend to soften, 
purify, and elevate a nation. His name is still held 
dear, not only in England, but among our kindred 
the Germans, and throughout those vast colonies 
andcommonuwealths which our children have founded 
| beyond the ocean, and which will concur to per- 
| petuate his glory as long as the English language 
| and literature shall endure.” 


Under Alfred's children and grandchildren 
the glory of England was effectually sustained 
until one of the last of them, Edmund, became 
the tool of the churchmen. Soon after this a 
| great ecclesiastical revolution began in Eng- 
land, the object of which was to reduce the 
Anglo-Saxons under the spiritual despotism of 
the See of Rome, and the means the substitu- 
tion of the stricter rule of the Benedictine 
order of monks for the Jaxer discipline of 
Anglo-Saxon monachism. The great leaders 
in this revolution were Dunstan, Odo of Can- 
terbury, and some other ambitious ecclesiastics. 
They aimed at effecting their purpose by work- 
ing on people's superstitious feelings, and es- 
pecially by dragging under their influence and 
tyranny a succession of weak-minded Anglo- 
Saxon kings. Mr. St. John’s character of 
| Dunstan may be compared with that of King 

Alfred :— 


| “In the history of this country there are three 
great Churchmen—Dunstan, Beckett, and Wolsey. 
| Of these the first was the greatest. Over the dark- 
| ness and barbarism of the age in which he lived, 
| his intellectual qualities towered aloft, and shone 
like a beacon. Whatever was then known in 
Europe, he knew ; and his mind was so capacious, 
so versatile, and so powerful, that it enabled him to 
| subdue the imaginations of his contemporaries, and 
| influence the feelings and opinions of mankind up 
to the present hour. Descended from a stock purely 
| Saxon, he could claim kindred with the kings of 
' Wessex. His natural place was at court. His 
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uncle was primate of the English Church; his 
family, noble and opulent, spread its ramifications 
right and left through the southern counties; his 
handsome person, his brilliant conversation, his pro- 
ficiency in music, vocal and instrumental, his dex- 
terity in the elegant and mechanic arts, the fascina- 
tion he exercised over the female sex,—all these 
things combined to render him the intellectual au- 
tocrat of his age. In considering him from this dis- 
tance of time, there is much difficulty in dissipating 
the clouds of superstition and imposture with which 
his monastic biographers hav3 surrounded his me- 
mory. In spite of their bigotry and incapacity, we 
recognize his superior genius. He was the first 
theologian, the first statesman, the first Englishman, 
and the first Catholic of his time. His mental in- 
fluence extended through the whole Christian world; 
his name acted like a talisman in every monastic 
establishment throughout Europe; and in his own 
country he governed despotically both Church, king, 
and kingdom. He swayed the counsels of the 
Witan ; he inspired the laws; he annihilated the 
power of the secular clergy, separated them from 
their wives, cast them out of their churches, and 


sent them wandering as houseless -vagabonds over | 


the island ; he supplied their place with fierce Bene- 
dictines ; he organized armies and fleets; and, by a 
policy at once bold, subtle, and comprehensive, in- 
spired the Vikings and sea-kings of the North with 
so much terror that, during the whole plenitude of 
his manhood, they never once ventured to unfurl 
their standards on the British coast. So much is 
history compelled to state, in justice to what he 
was and what he did. When we come, however, to 
investigate the nature of the instruments by which 
he accomplished his purposes, we find them to have 
been craft and fraud, boundless imposture and reck- 
less cruelty. He beheld mankind at his feet, and 
viewed them with all the contempt of a superior, 
but at the same time of a disdainful spirit. Like 
all other great men, he aimed, on the whole, at 
effecting beneficial changes in society ; but, acting 
under the impression that the end justifies the 
means, he looked with cold indifference at the indi- 


vidual, or even national, misery and suffering which | 


might flow from the development of his schemes. 
Immense, however, as was the natural intelligence 
he possessed, and little as he sympathized with the 
degraded masses of humanity around him, he could 
not wholly free himself from the hold of the mon- 
ster which then held all Christendom in its grasp. 
The mark of superstition was on his inmost soul. 
Talking perpetually of God, he was yet ignorant of 
His divinest Jaws, and in his blindness fiercely 
trampled upon the duties they require of mankind. 
‘His understanding succumbed to the accumulated 
ignorance and fanaticism of a thousand years, and 
was unable to reconcile the practice of piety and 








what we consider to be satisfactory reasons for 
rejecting the story of Harold’s visit to Nor- 
mandy, in which he is pretended to have bound 
himself by a solemn oath to assist the Norman 
William in obtaining the crown of England. 
He has drawn an admirable picture of the 
weak-minded and weak-principled monarch, 
Edward the Confessor; and has vindicated most 
successfully from the malice of Norman li- 
bellers the nobleness of character of the great 
Earl Godwin and his son Harold, in whose 
person the Saxon dynasty ended. The ques- 
tion has often been discussed whether the 
Norman conquest were a benefit or an evil to 
our country, and the opinion has been rather 
positively sustained that Anglo-Saxon society 
was not capable of development, and that we 
owe to the Normans the whole spirit of modern 
progress. It is possible that Norman tyranny 
may have had the effect of ultimately spurring 
the Anglo-Saxon spirit into more vigorous 
action than it might otherwise have shown ; 
but that the Norman conquest was otherwise 
beneficial, is certainly not demonstrated by the 
evidences which history affords us. The pro- 
gress of society in England, even when we 
leave out of consideration all the disadvantages 
of the ravages of the Danes, was certainly as 
great during the century which preceded the 
coming of the Normans as in the century which 
followed, and it only became greater after the 
Saxon element had gathered strength to over- 
come the Norman element. 

In conclusion, we can only repeat the high 
opivion we entertain of Mr. St. John’s labours. ' 
He has given us the best history of the Anglo- [ 
Saxons we now possess; and, what is more, | 
he has known how to clothe the truth of his- | 
tory with the attractions of a romance. 








} 
WITCH STORIES.* 


Wircurs are not the pleasantest kind of 
e.g and witch stories are not the pleasantest 
ind of reading. A strong and not very pleas- 
ing family likeness is found in them all. The | 
author, or authoress, of this book—for we lean 
to the latter supposition—regrets that thesum- | 
mary is not quite exhaustive, is anxious to be | 
admitted into certain private libraries, and 
longs to inspect, ‘scattered about England, old | 





of old were sacrificed ; he is the God of Super- 
stition, the God of Condemnation, in whose 
temple Nature has no place and Humanity 
no rights.” ‘This, we suppose, is meant to be 
fine writing. Those who know much of Scot- 
land will probably demur to its truth, and will 
perhaps think that the statement savours not 
a little of intolerance and impiety. 

The guilty power a witch possessed could be 
exercised in a variety of ways. It could act 
by the evil eye, it could erect noisome charm and 
spell, it was in constant league with the devil, it 
could cast sickness on man, blight on corn, mur- 
rain on beasts. The witch story has very little 
of the sublime ; it moves in the region of the 
low and trivial, the grotesque, the fantastic, 
the barbarous, the horrible. Thus we read 
of one John Fian, who ‘ was accused of enter- 
ing into a covenant with Satan, who appeared 
to him in white as he lay in bed musing and 
thinking how he should be revenged on ‘Thomas 
Trumbill for not having whitewashed his room 
according to agreement.” A certain witch 
complained bitterly of the devil, saying how 
‘*‘that he had promised to release her and 
carry her over to Ireland, touching at Paisley 
by the way where she had a sister living ; but 
now she saw through all his treachery and 
perfidiousness, and understood how she had 
been made his dupe.” Another story is given 
where, like the weird sisters in Macbeth, the 
evil powers ‘kept the word of promise to the 
sound and break it to the sense.” ‘The devil 
told a poor wretch that no man should take 
his life. Mightily comforted, he refused to 
confess, and even when the stake was set up 
did not care: * how should he, if no man was 
to kill him?” No sooner had the executioner 
crossed the threshold of his prison but he fell 
dead. The magistrates hastily offered a re- 
ward to his wife if she would undertake her 
dead husband’s duties, which was accordingly 
done, and the warlock ‘ fell into a passion of 
crying, saying that the devil had deceived him, 
and let no man ever trust his promises again.” 
Indeed, the writer remarks with some pathos, 
how ‘those witches and wizards somehow 
managed to lose on all sides—to suffer in time 
and be ruined for eternity ; and to get only 
ill-will and ill-usage from man and fiend alike.” 

One of the earliest witch stories is that so 
familiarized as the ‘* Old Lady of Berkeley.” 
Leaving that legendary time, it is noticeable 





the preaching of truth with the affections and cha- | “@0uscripts aud unique copies of records, con- | that the earliest historic trial, found in a legal 
rities of the domestic hearth. To be a husband, a cerning which I can only find meagre allusions | document, is that of a woman accused de 
father, to experience the softening influences of Or the mere names of the victims.” We think | sorcerid and acquitted by the judgment of the 
human love, he thought incompatible with the pro-| that the reader will feel inclined to believe | (hot) iron.” It will be remembered how, in 
mulgation of the gospel. Hence all his errors and | the homely proverb that “ Enough is as good as | the time of Henry VIII., the State trials of 


all his crimes. In early youth his own heart had | a feast,” and will rest satisfied if he can master | the Duke of Buckingham and the Maid of 
experienced the bitterness of disappointment; by 


é , by | the wearying repetition of details before him. | Kent were mixed up with the supernatural ele- 
the force of an iron will he had quenched the holiest | ‘The writer has a tendency to allow the feelings | ment. Queen Elizabeth mal to resort to 
and purest of human desires; but that from which | to intermeddle with the judgment, and rather | Mortiak isit Dr. Dee; this did not 
he himself had been debarred by circumstances, he | iis th, “ie P es ee ee | <5 tp uagtbe dilate ARegtettetad Bre Rbaredrenet sist 
resolved, as far as possible, to deny to others, at | °P® the narrative of facts by an emotional | vent her proceeding with great severity against 
least to those of his own order, and to stigmatise | C™™entary. The witches of Scotland possess | resorters to familiar spirits, a severity which 
and vilify to the utmost of his influence for the rest | #2 Unenviable pre-eminence in the black art, | reached its culmination in the next reign. 
of mankind.” | and the writer accordingly attacks Scotland | ‘The Witches of Lancashire” is, we believe, 

i . ‘with an enthusiasm which must arouse the | the title now appropriated by the pretty girls 

After tracing with a skilful pen the progress admiration of Mr. Buckle. ‘No more witch- | of the county. Once, however, it bore a ter- 
of the establishment of Monachism according | fires are now lighted on the Castle hill; no | rible signification. Pendle Forest, a wild Lan- 
to the strict and selfish rule of St. Benedict, | more grave and reverend divines give them- | cashire tract on the borders of Yorkshire, was 
Mr. St. John traces the effect of this great selves up, like Mr. John Aird, to discovering | the scene of the deeds of twenty witches, of 
monastic revolution on the condition -of the the devil’s mark stamped visibly on human whom twelve were put to death. ‘The Boy 
English people. As the civil dissensions to flesh ; yet the heart of the people has not of Bilston” was a youth who created con- 
which it gave rise, and which were encouraged | abandoned its ancient God, and though the | siderable excitement in his day. He com- 
and fomented in order to strengthen it, no | altars may be dressed with the flowers of | plained bitterly of an old witch who caused 
doubt led the way to the new inroads of the | another season, aud the name upon the plinth | him to bring up eleven pins and a knitting- 
Danes, and to the third en of England, | be carved in other characters, yet is the in- | needle. The boy, however, being a Roman 
80 it was the influence of the Danish conquest on | dwelling idol the same. The God which | Catholic, and the matter being looked upon as 
the people, and especially on the dynasty of the | Calvinistic Scotland yet worships is the same | a Popish matter, the old woman was acquitted, 


Anglo-Saxon kings, which led gradually, but | God as that to which the witches and wizards | The Bishop of Lichfield took the boy home, and 
almost unavoidably, to the fourth conquest, 


that by the Normans. Mr. St. Johns 
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first verse of the first chapter of St. John was 
read aloud. The prelate told the boy that he 
should read out the text in Greek, since ‘‘ the 
devil being so ancient a scholar, knows and un- 
derstands all languages, so that he cannot but 
know when I recite the same sentence out of 
the Greek text.” He then read the twelfth 
verse; and the boy, supposing that it was the 
abhorred first, went into fits, and was thus de- 
tected. About the same date Edward Fairfax, 
the accomplished translator of Tasso, prose- 
cuted at the assizes six witches, for afilicting 
his children with fits and imps: they were ac- 
quitted. Twenty-one years later than the for- 
mer trouble, Lancashire witnessed the Second 
Curse of Pendle. An old woman was accused 
of witchcraft ; and having herself made an in- 


genuous confession, was convicted. The judge, | 


however, was not satisfied with the result, and 


brought it personally before Charles I. The | 


King directed one of the bishops to inquire 
and report on the case; and it turned out to 
be the worthlessness and fraud of a bad boy, 
who, having robbed an orchard, had invented 
lies to screen himself. The detection of witches 
became a kind of regular profession. The in- 


famous Matthew Hopkins was the cause of con- | 


signing multitudes to the cord or flame. Tho- 


mas Shovel and Cuthbert Nicholson attained | 


great eminence as ‘ prickers” for witches. 
Another wretch, who deservedly came to be 
hung, confessed that he had been the death of 
two hundred and twenty men and women, for 
the sake of the twenty shillings a head blood- 
money. Another of these people rejoiced in 
the title of the ‘‘Man of Hope.” He was a 
young lawyer, who felt he hada call to the 
ministry. ‘‘ He was made aware of this by the 
extraordinary sluggishness that came upon him 
when he turned to open a law book.” He was 
afterwards renowned for discovering witch- 
craft, and casting out devils. Matthew Hop. 
kins is mainly celebrated for the case of the 
Manningtree witches, tried before Sir Matthew 
Hale, in 1645. One of the most pitiable of 
these judicial murders was that of Mr. Lewis, 
the “ reading” parson of Framlingham. The 
Puritans set him down as a Malignant, inas- 
much as instead of favouring his hearers with 
his own discourses, he preferred to read aloud 
the Homilies of Queen Elizabeth. The fine 


old gentleman was upwards of eighty, and | 


bore a good character. Hopkins seized upon 
him: he was kept without sleep and without 
food, made to run up and down a room by two 
men till he was out of breath, pricked, swum 
when cross bound, and put on a table cross- 
legged. After all this fantastic torture, the 
poor man confessed that he had mare a com- 
pact with the devil, and had two imps that 
sucked him ; one of the imps was amiable, but 
the other was mischievous. When he came to 
himself he denied all the absurd ravings he 
had been induced to utter, and was condemned 
to be hanged. He cheerfully read the Burial 
Service for himself, and bore his fate with 
calmness and composure. 

The most distant and the thinnest-peopled 
localities were not exempt from the prevalent 
belief. The Orkney and Shetland islands have 
their witchcraft lore. The old Norse super- 
stitions were in full force. Stream and mea- 
dow had their kelpies and trows, brownies and 
trales. A couple of black crows hopped along 
by the side of an old woman, and “ this thing 


not being in the honest nature of these fowls 


to do,” she was strangled and burnt. There 
is no doubt but many such persecutions and 
deaths are attributable to the fraud and malice 
of those who had some private grudge to satisfy 
or some private end to gain. Many of the 
stories can only be susceptible of explanation 


°n the supposition that the reputed and self- 
confessed witch was a lunatic. Sometimes the 
| confession of witchcraft was simply a form of 
| suicide. One wretched woman when carried 
| to death avowed that her confession was alla 
| lie, that she was wearied of her life, and had 
| taken this means of putting an end to it. 
| Occasionally remorse for a guilty life seems to 
| have persuaded a bad man that he was given 
over to the evil powers. ‘Thus we have 


“THE SECRET SINS OF MAJOR WEIR. 


“On the 4th of April, 1670, one Major Thomas 
Weir, an old man of seventy, expiated his crimes on 
| the Gallowlie of Edinburgh. A bad man, surely ; 
| a canting, loose-lived hypocrite, who made his 
| puritanism the cloak for his secret crimes, serving 
| sin with his body in daily and most detestable ser- 
| vice, while his lips spoke only of zeal to God and 
| the soul’s devoutest exercise. Still, it was a terrible 
fate for nothing more heinous than an unclean life ; 
a purificatiou by fire in truth, but not for the sancti- 
fication of souls. Perhaps he would have got off 
altogether, had he not been charged with witch- 
craft. Incest and the foulest vices were bad enough, 
but witchcraft was worse. Yet no intelligible charge 
of sorcery was brought against this man save the 
fact that he got the love of all manner of women, 
| poor and old though he was; and the testimony of 
a frightened woman who gave a rambling account 
| of shapes, and lights, and women, all gathered down 
| in Stinking-close, near to where the major lived; 
| all of which were, of course, phantoms, spectres, or 
| devils, conjured up by his magical and devilish arts. 
| This, and the frantic saying of his poor old sister, 
| when she heard of his death, that if they had. burnt 
| his staff they had destroyed his power, formed about 
the sum of the witchcraft evidence against him. He 
| was arrested on his own confession. Unable to 
| bear the weight of his secret vices, he gave himself 
| up to the authorities, who at first were disposed to 
think him mad, but who afterwards, reporting him 
sane and collected enough, set him on his trial. 
After he had once spoken he would say no more, 
| would make no defence and no further confession: 
he would not pray, he would not appeal to God. 
| Like a beast he had lived, like a beast he would die, 
| and ‘since he was going to the devil,’ he said, ‘he 
| did not wish to anger him.’ He would have no 
| paltering with an outraged God by the way; so the 
| fire and the faggot came as the culmination of a 
| life which in its mildest phase was infamous, but 
| which belonged to no lawful tribunal of man to 
punish.” 


ToSir John}Holt in great measure belongs the 
| credit of the disappearance of these cases from 
| our criminal trials. An old woman was in- 
| dicted for bewitching a girl and forcing her 
| to bring up upwards of two hundred crooked 
pins, but the Lord Chief Justice courageously 
directed her acquittal. We do not remember 
of what judge the story is somewhere told, taat 
an old witch was indicted for riding on abroom- 
' stick through the air—a species of locomotion 
that in these weird stories appears to be in spe- 
cial favour. The evidence was complete, and 
| the condemnation was inevitable. ‘* Gentlemen 
| of the jury,” said the judge, ‘it appears to be 
| perfectly clear that this old woman rode through 
the air on a broomstick ; but, gentlemen of the 
jury, I am not aware of any Act of Parliament 
| that forbids elderly ladies to ride through the 
air on broomsticks.” A charge against another 
old woman renowned for imps and vermin was 
pooh- poohed out of court by Holt, who direct- 
ed an acquittal. On another occasion Chief 
Justice Holt committed the prosecutor to the 
Marshalsea as a cheat and impostor, and 
furthermore condemned him to a year’s im- 
prisonment and to stand in the pillory. These 
trials took place so late as the beginning of thd 
last century. In 1712 the last authenticated 
trial for witchcraft took place, when the ac- 
cused was condemned. - 
Into the philosophy of the subject the author 





————— 





makes no attempt to enter. Scarcely in 3 
story is the measure pointed out of fraud, self- 
deception, disease, or exaggeration, but the 
writer thinks that all four conditions, in vary- 
ing proportions, might be applied to every 
case. 


“Those who believe in direct and personal inter- 
course between the spirit-world and man will pro- 
bably accept every account with the unquestioning 
belief of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
those who have faith in the calm and uniform ope- 
rations of nature will hold chiefly to the doctrine of 
fraud; those who have seen much of disease and 
that strange condition called ‘mesmerism’ or ‘sen- 
sitiveness ’ will allow the presence of absolute ner- 
vous derangement mixed up with a large amount of 
conscious deception which the insane credulity and 
marvellous ignorance of the time rendered easy to 
practise ; and those who have been accustomed to 
sift evidence and examine witnesses will be utterly 
dissatisfied with the loose statements and wild dis- 
tortion of every instance on record.” 


This is very well so far as it goes, but it fails 
to be altogether satisfactory. A fifth case 
sometimes arises, which is not resolvable by 
any of the given hypotheses. It will probably 
be found that sometimes the evidence has, to 
all appearance, been perfectly cogent, as much 
so as would, in our modern courts, ensure a 
verdict in a criminal trial, or an important civil 
decision affecting serious interests. Neither 
are we at liberty to shirk the theological ques- 
tion involved. The author quotes the awful 
verse in Exodus, ‘* Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live,” and intimates a pretty plain 
opinion about the verse. But the e is 
very far from standing alone, There is a 
whole array of texts, both from the Old and 
New ‘Testament, in which the existence of 
witchcraft is asserted with all the definite- 
ness of a proposition. Connected with this is 
the whole question of demoniacal possession, 
affirmed with unanimity by all orthodox com- 
mentators on Holy Writ. The difficulties of 
the question should be fairly met and pondered. 
The author is not asserting that witches are gone 
out of England just as wolves are gone out of . 
England. ‘there is certainly a true Satanic 
element in these witch stories, but that Satanic 
element consists in the circumstances of cruelty 
and wickedness, as guilty and mischievous as 
we can imagine any positive witchcraft to be. 
Such narratives show us tho miseries of exces- 
sive credulity: perhaps an equally effective 
narrative may some day be written of the 
miseries of excessive scepticism. It is not 
fashionable to disbelieve in God, but it is be- 
coming quite fashionable to disbelieve in the 
Devil. In reference to the general question, 
those who accept. Revelation will not consider 
themselves at liberty to accept a portion, and 
to reject a portion which does not happen to 
square in with our notions of modern en- 
lightenment. And those who separate the 
question from religious considerations will pro- 
bably be of opinion that the mysteriousness of 
the subject and the inadequacy of the evidence 
is such as renders the language of dogmatism 
unbecoming. 

We add a further specimen of the work, 
giving an account of the practice of “ scratch- 
ing” the witch :— 

“ And now began a scene of painful brutality. 
Whenever the children fell into their fits, they 
would only consent to be got out of them by Agnes’ 
repeating a form of conjuration, in which she ac- 
knowledged herself to be a witch and guilty of their 
disease, commanding the devil, whom she had sent 
into them, to leave them. Then they came round, 
and were well until strangers called, when they in- 
variably went off into their fits—which we can 

quite well understand—or until they got tired of 
| the monotony of health. The most terrible threats 
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were held out against Nan Samuel ; and each child 
talked to its particular spirit with passion and fury 
of scratching her. It came at last: the little dia- 


bolical tempers which rose higher and higher with | 


each fresh indulgence, getting weary of only fits 


and muttered communications with spirits and the | 


thirst for blood, grew into a frenzy. One of the 
younger children, Mrs. Mary, one day fell into a 
‘very troublesome Fit,’ which held her half an 
hour, and at the last, growing better, she said, ‘Is 
it true? Do you say this is the day I must scratch 
the young Witch? I am glad of it; I will pay her 
home both for myself and Sisters.’ The young 
Pickering men who were standing by, hearing this, 
sent for Agnes to come into the room; when she 
came in the child cried out, ‘Art thou come, thou 
young Witch, who hath done all this mischief?’ 
At which Agnes seemed surprised, this being the 
first time Mrs. Mary had abused her. Then one of 
the company told her to take Mary in her arms, and 
carry her downstairs; but she had no sooner got 
hold of her than the child fell to scratching her 
head and face with eager fierceness; the poor girl 
standing still and holding down her head, not de- 
fending herself but only crying out. pitifully, while 
the child scratched on her face a broad and bleeding 
wound. When she was out of breath and thus 
forced to leave off, she cried and said ‘she was sorry 
for her cruelty, but the Thing made her do it, so 
that she could not help herself.’ Another day it 
was another of them who fell upon the maid, she 
not defending herself or resenting, but ‘crying out 
sadly, desiring the Lord to pity her’ Then they 
abused her, saying, ‘Thy Mother is a Witch, thy 
Father is a Witch, and thou art a Witch, and the 
worst of all;’ and then they clamoured for the 
father, the old Turk, and would have him in to 
scratch him too, Just at that moment old Samuel 
chanced to come in to see his danghter—for he 
knew what kind of treatment she had to undergo— 
when a great hubbub arose. The children cried out 
against him, and—wretched young hypocrites !— 
exhorted him in the godliest terms to confess and 
repent ; called him witch and naughty man and all 
the rest of the injuries then curreut; while he re- 
torted fiercely and rudely, and told one of the little 
baggages she lied—as she did. But Mr. Throck- 
morton got angry, and would not let him go tili he 
had pronounced the same conjuration as that by 
which his poor daughter was forced to ‘fyle’ her- 
self; and when he had said the words, the child 
came out of her fit, and acted amazement and shame 
to the life. So it went on: the children having 
their fits, being visited by their spirits, of whom 
there were nine now afloat—three Smacks, Pluck, 
Blow, Catch, White, Callicot, and Hardname—and 
every day or so scratching poor Nan till her face and 
back and hands were one mass of scars and wounds. 
And then the Assize time came, and the three 
Samuels—father, mother, and daughter—were put 
upon their trial for bewitching Lady Cromwell to 
death, and tormenting Mrs. Joan Throckmorton and 
her sisters,” 





THE HOLY LAND.* 


Ir is, we beliéve, an acknowledged and well- 
established fact, that nineteen out of twenty 
books published fall dead from the press, be- 
cause they canuot find readers. We cannot 
pronounce upon the fate of Miss Bremer’s 
work positively, but we are unable to see the 
necessity for its publication, and should not be 
surprised if some of our poorer neighbours 
some day would be enabled to read it in leaves, 
redolent of butter, or to detect its disjecta 
membra among the linings of our own trunk. 
The lady “sings in her soul” and “ has a gar- 
den in her heart” according to her own account; 
she quotes Scripture glibly on the most unne- 
cessary occasions, has pedantic allusions ever 
ready at her fingers’-ends, dribbles out contro- 
versial commonplaces, and indulges without in- 


* Travels in the Holy Land By Fredrika Bremer. 2 Vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) 


termission in vapid sentimentalities and dreary 
digressions, until we are compelled to class her 
| among the commonalty of k-makers and 
fine writers. Her introduction to a poor ig- 
norant Eastern woman as a writer of books 
elicited no response, and we apprehend that 
the reception with which her present volume 
will be met here will not prove particularly 
gratifying to her self-esteem. Until we can 
forget the vivacity of Hothen, the religious 
tone of The Crescent and the Cross, the glow- 
ing fervour of Chateaubriand, and the more 
chastened eloquence of Dr. Stanley, we shall 
never be in a frame of mind to tolerate the 
mimicry of the respective characteristics of 
these writers displayed by our lady traveller. 

Miss Bremer found ‘ sun-strength,” what- 
ever that may be, in Sicilian muscadine, and 
her psalm-singing ‘soul and eyes were fasci- 
nated” by a ballet-dancer of Messina ‘ almost 
nude,” ‘* because the human body in its beauty 
and developed life is a sight of Paradise, a 
state of perfected existence”! While at Alex- 
andria she had the opportunity of contemplat- 
ing male figures developed through tatters ; but 
she complacently explains that ‘‘ the sun aided 
in draping them,” though on another occasion 
she informs us that she could ‘‘ see with extra- 
ordinary precision to a great distance.” At 
Smyrna the ladies ‘‘ sat outside the houses in 
full holiday attire... many fine forms unen- 
veloped by any envious cotton covering.” We 
had hitherto thought that dress was a mark of 
civilization, hut we bow to the dictum of a 
lady. At Malta she “attended a religious 
meeting of the High Church party ” with “a 
Scottish preacher,” among whom she ‘“ occa- 
sioned great scandal and opposition by assert- 
ing that the Socinians might be the best of 
Christians.” It is not our place to express theo- 
logical opinions upon the latter point ; but we 
must confess ‘t the High Church” party in the 
Scotch Kirk is a novelty to our ears. In a 
preliminary monologue, before taking the voy- 
age to Palestine, our traveller asks, ‘‘ What 
dost thou expect to find there? What dost 
thou expect to be able to give to others there- 
from? These questions I have honestly asked 
of myself even as you may do. I cannot an- 
swer them.” After plodding wearily through 
the two volumes devoted to the subject, we 
are, we regret to say, in the same dilemma: it 
is only ‘* vox et preeterea nihil.” 

Our lady traveller left Malta in the train of 
a Russian princess with the euphonious name 
of Shahovskey and a corpulent Jew Professor 
who did not mind telling an untruth and 
laughing at it; her berth was in the comfort- 
able second cabin of the steamer, where she 
suffered equally from sea-sickness and wounded 
pride ; the latter she partially got over, as it 
‘*was discarded by love to the Christian ideal!” 
At Alexandria she was attracted by some mar- 
vellous oarsmen who rowed ‘ with long oars 
and military measure ;” and in her visit to the 
Holy Sepulchre she comprises her experiences 
in the following sentence, which for a glorious 
confusion of metaphors stands without a rival : 
“The oriental asceticism is still itself a sepul- 
chral life, and the Greek Church is still itself 
in a chrysalis state—a mummy on a grand 
scale. But within it dwells a sphinx. When 
will it burst its chrysalis ?” 

It is a great misfortune that inferior writers 
who have obtained a passing popularity inva- 
riably preclude any future or permanent suc- 
cess by their own acts. They thoroughly mis- 
apprehend the temper and good-nature of the 
public and critics; mere eccentricities are ste- 
reotyped into positive extravagances of style, 
and so they become hasty, slovenly, and, at 





last, intolerable even to their best friends and 


well-wishers. This is especially the case with 
Miss Bremer : her egotistical confidential man- 
ner, her silly school-girl pedantry, her rambling 
rhapsodies, her pertness and mawkish senti- 
ment, have lost the little freshness which they 
once possessed ; and she now indulges too libe- 
rally in discussions which have the worst faults 
of sermonizing lengthiness, dullness, monotony, 
and constant repetition, whilst too frequently 
she discusses the most sacred mysteries of reli- 
gion with a flippancy and freedom which 
qualify her for inclusion among a certain class 
of persons who are said ‘ to rush in where an- 
gels fear to tread.” 

With equal delicacy and good taste she al- 
ludes to the miserable squabble and scandal at 
Jerusalem, known as the parties of Dr. Gobat 
and Consul Finn, though both kindly wel- 
comed her; with the former, indeed, she had 
an argument upon the colour of the Queen of 
Sheba, whose ghost seems to have haunted the 
lady, so frequently is her name mentioned. 
We are treated gravely, but rather superflu- 
ously, with the old fable of the apples of 
Sodom and the ashes inside, with the moral 
omitted. The Essenes, who are also compared 
with the Shakers of America, are portrayed 
in the following passage:—‘*The innocent 
honour of the Essenes needs not to be varnished 
with a foreign splendour. It has an imperish- 
able beauty. Like an ever-living rose of Je- 
richo it shines towards us through all ages 
from the shore of the Dead Sea ;” but we are 
informed in another page that ‘tit is not a rose 
at all;” and we have yet to learn that this 
‘* peculiar plant ” grows near the Dead Sea. 

The sights and sounds with which the lady 
was met in Palestine are very striking and 
sonorous. ‘* Ladies’ heads” bore ‘*a resemblance 
to immense flowerbeds rising up out of the 

ound ;” the Bedouins ‘laughed, which was 
ike a flash of lightning through a thunderous 
cloud ;” a mother ‘‘ nurses her baby, and the 
child is, as it were, in the kingdom of heaven. 
Explain it to me, ye wise teachers and physi- 
cians. Ido not understand it; and I look at 
this child with astonishment.” ‘To save our 
life, we could not offer any explanation of the 
phenomenon ; and, with Miss Bremer, we can 
only contemplate it with wondering eyes. 
There is another important philosophical fact 
hitherto unnoticed, which we are bound to 
communicate : it is that ‘‘ Mohammed placed a 
gnawing serpent of destruction, the Niddhigg 
of the Scandinavian mythology, at the foot of 
the tree of social life, and prepared or expe- 
dited its decay.” Why the serpent remained 
at the tree-foot, or by what means the tree be- 
came prematurely decayed, owing to its pre- 
sence, we are not informed. We have the 
pleasure of being introduced to some charming 
“ young girls, like tapers, who emulated each 
other in their clear and correct replies.” We 
have heard of ‘* winking,” but never of loqua- 
cious ‘‘ tapers.” Our traveller was very dis- 
appointed at finding that Messrs. Homer and 
Aristides, two Smyrniote schoolmasters, were 
unable to communicate any fresh information 
with respect to their illustrious namesakes, as 
if every Brown in England had read the Re- 
ligio Medici, and every Robinson could repeat 
the speeches of De Grey. Lastly, we meet 
with some ‘beautiful young Turkish ladies 
with the most transparent jackmacks, but the 
(sic) expression is inanimate, soulless. It is 
that of imprisoned souls!” The italics are not 
ours. 

Miss Bremer informs us that in her travels 
she ‘ obeyed an impulse which had its root in 
a spiritual necessity :” we cordially hope that 
necessity exists no longer, or, upon any future 
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bour the Amenite, we shall have to defend 
ourselves against such a dangerous guest. As 
we do not wish to be thought ungenerously 
severe, we will quote one passage, premising 
that it conveys a fair average sample of Miss 
Bremer’s manner :— 


“When the planets weave their shining circles 
round their life-giving sun, then they radiate in its 
light ; when the spheres, inspired by an invisible 
central power, the primal Source of all life, power, 
beauty, and joy, again radiate forth that life which 
they received, then they sing in harmonious choirs, 
and themselves intoxicated, they intoxicate all living 
with the fullness of the Life which they gathered 
from the Life-fountain of eternal existence. Some- 
thing like this, I could believe, might be interpreted 
from the ecstatic dances of the oriental dervishes.” 





We have great pleasure at parting in offering 
our best thanks to our traveller for furnishing | 
us with an admirable judgment upon her 
wearisome book,—‘‘ There is in it many things 
both good and new ; but the good is not new, 
and the new is not good.” 








from my childhood, I was ill-prepared for the task, 
yet my friendship for Madame Récamier, and 
eighteen years of constant intimacy with her, em- 
boldened me to attempt to show her character and 
the events of her life as they appeared to me.” 


Strange events these certainly were. She 
was born in 1777, she was married in 1793 to 
M. Jacques Récamier, a banker, who belonged 
to a wealthy family near Lyons, but who was 
twenty-eight years older than herself, and who 
was generally supposed to be her father. As 
their union took place only three months after 
the execution of Louis XVI., Madame M*** 
observes :— 


“In such fearful times, in daily“expectation of 
death, when all the forms of law and religion had 
disappeared, it is no longer impossible to believe 
that if Madame Récamier was his daughter, he 
might have thought the mere legal form of marriage 


' the only chance of securing his fortune to her, and 


that his death would soon restore her to freedom ; 
besides which, a divorce at that time was so easily 
obtained, and so common, that you hear of women 
who had been married four or five times.” 


Notwithstanding all her intimacy, and her 


| desire to rescue Madame Récamier’s memory 


MADAME RECAMIER.* 


By a somewhat curious coincidence, it has hap- | 
pened that within the space of a very few 
weeks two ladies have favoured us with their 
opinions concerning eminent Frenchwomen,,| 
and the influence which they have exercised | 
upon the tone and morals of French society. | 
Of Miss Kavanagh’s work we have already 
spoken, and although many of the biographical 
sketches contained in the volume before us 
treat necessarily of the same subjects, yet the 
points of view in which they are regarded are 
so different in many respects that each is wor- 
thy of separate consideration. 

Madame M***, then, takes a more anti- 
quarian view of her subject than does Miss 
Kavanagh, and says, “I have attempted to 
give some idea of the origin of French social 
habits. As these are entirely due to the posi- 
tion first given to women by chivalry, I have 
entered into a few details of that institution, 
and of the new phase in civilization which it 
introduced.” With this we have no fault to 
find, but we do find fault with the position 
which these ‘‘ few details” occupy in the work. 
It commences with an account of Madame 
Récamier’s life, which is followed by two 
chapters upon ‘Chivalry in the Eleventh 
Century,” and “Provencal Civilization and 
its Extinction,” while these again are succeeded 
by biographical notices of Madame de Ram- 
bouillet and her daughter Julie, Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry, Madame de Sablé, Madame de 
Longueville, and Madame de Maintenon. 
Now, to this arrangement we entirely object, 
as it would have been much more agreeable to 
the reader to have had all the biographical 
notices consecutively, and then the other chap- 
ters, so that the thread of the narrative portion 
of the book would not have been interrupted. 

With the exception of this, the way in which 
Madame M*** has executed her task is, on the 
whole, very. creditable to her, and her produc- 
tion will certainly secure her many readers. 
She gives the account of its origin in these 
words :— 


“In 1859, ten years after Madame Récamier’s 
death, Madame le Normant [her adopted niece] 
published recollections of her life, accompanied by a 
volume of letters. This book gave rise in Hngland 
to so many mistaken judgments and false conclu- 
sions, that although, from having spoken French 








* Madame Récamier, with a Sketch of the History of Society 
n France. By Madame M***, (Chapman and Hall.) 


‘from obloquy, it is clearly manifest that the 
| writer is still unable to contradict the statement, 


and is even yet still in doubt as to whether her 
friend was not aware of the nature of her mar- 
riage, for she says, “‘If we accept the story as 
the public did, it explains all the anomalies of 
her life.” 

Madame Récamier’s beauty was so great, 
that at a féte, in 1797, the populace cheered 
her in a way that excited the anger of Bona- 
parte, because it diverted their attention from 
himself ; but he afterwards confessed ‘‘ that he 
thought her charming.” Lucien pestered her 


| with love-letters, and she soon became the 


** fashion ;” her salon was crowded, and all the 
celebrities of the day were to be seen there, 
among them the Duc de Guisnes,. Adrien de 
Montmorency, Fouché, Bernadotte, Massena, 
Moreau, and Madame de Staél. We have not 
space, however, to follow her through what 
Madame M *** denominates the “ first epoch of 
her life,” ¢.e. from 1798 to 1814, full as it is of 
adventure, and anecdotes of men and manners. 
The second epoch, ending in 1830, abounding 
as it does with reminiscences of her numerous 
and brilliant circle of acquaintances, is perhaps 
most interesting for the account which is given 
us of her in connection with MM. Mathieu de 
Montmorency:and Chateaubriand, and her ré- 
ceptions in the Abbaye-au-Bois, whilst after 
the Revolution in 1830 ‘‘ many members of the 
new Government mingled with the retired mi- 
nisters of the last, and many republicans, lite- 
rary men, and distinguished foreigners, from 
all parts of Europe, made a point of being in- 
troduced to this last Parisian salon.” 

In 1849 Madame Récamier died of cholera. 
“‘ After seeing her,” observes her biographer, 
‘exiled because she would go to see Madame 
de Staél against all prudent advice ; after see- 
ing her lose the chance of recovering her sight 
because she would go to attend M. Ballanche 
on his death-bed ; after seeing her for eighteen 
years devote herself to M. de Chateaubriand, 
old and infirm, we shall not take the trouble to 
refute the opinion of those persons who have 
maintained that Madame Récamier was a very 
charming person, without much heart.” 

Madame M*** admitsthat Madame Récamier 
had her faults, and gives as an instance the 
case of Benjamin Constant. From this it will 
be seen that she does not mean to assert that 
her friend was perfect, but merely to rescue the 
memory of that friend from accusations which 


| have been brought against her after her death. 





- —— 

The chapter upon Chivalry commences with 
the story of the capture of Rigonthe, the 
daughter of Chilperic, who was forcibly carried 
off by Duke Didier in 598, as related by 
Grégoire de Tours as illustrative of the fact 
that up to the time of Charlemagne women 
were treated with no respect, and it then pro- 
ceeds to descant upon the quantity of Proven- 
cal romances founded on Charlemagne’s pas- 
sage into Spain. We next have several amu- 
sing anecdotes, with accounts of different me- 
thods of the investiture of knights, and the 
classes under which they respectively ranked, 
the distinctions of “* degrees of love” as stated 
by the troubadours, and similar entertaining 
matter. The chief portion of this ‘and the 
succeeding chapter—both of which are well 
worthy of perusal—have been derived from 
works by M. Fauriel upon the languages of 
Provence and Italy and the Benedictine His- 
toire Générale du Languedoc, by Dom Vaissette, 
whilst the writer assures us that “‘ no assertion 
has been made that cannot be proved by ori- 
ginal documents,” a fact which testifies not 
only to her good faith, but to the great variety 
of her reading and accomplishments. 

The sketches contained in the last portion of 
the book consist of short biographies of those 
celebrated ladies whose names we have already 
mentioned, and they are followed by a ‘ con- 
clusion,” which we venture to think will be 
very much approved of by those ladies who are 
strong upon “the rights of women.” The 
writer contrasts the ‘* influence” possessed by 
French ladies with that which they exercise 
amongst ourselves, and says :— 





“Tn England a woman’s beauty and her virtues 
are what every man thinks of in a wife. He talks 
with rapture [we were not aware we were so im- 
pulsive}] of the woman who will nurse him and 
make his tea ; but she is Ais wife; he cares nothing 
for the society of any other woman, neither is this 
wife anything to the rest of society. In France, 
such gifts are of course valuable to the husband, 
but the wife has others which are important, not 
only to him, but to society, to whom her nursing 
capacities and her coffee are not so interesting as 
her companionable qualities.” 


Precisely so, Madame M***! We in Eng- 
land consider that women have other duties 
than to dazzle others and show themselves off 
in salons, as if this were the principal business 
of their lives. Madame Récamiers and ladies 
without families might do so; but if ‘* recep- 
tions” were the ordinary evening occupations 
of our English matrons, what would become of 
their children and the thousand and one petits 
soins which make domestic life as it is known 
and practised in England, and England alone, 
so delightful ? Where would be our Frys 
and our Nightingales if, as you state it is 
among women in France, “society and con- 
versation were still necessaries of life” amongst 
us? Still more determinately we do, and it is 
to be hoped ever shall, discourage “ political 
women.” Not only in France, but in every 
other country where they have flourished, they 
have produced much mischief ; and it can only 
be a love of notoriety which induces them to 
enter an arena so obviously unfitted for their 
strength. 

There are, also, in this ‘‘ conclusion” some 
hits at men and their clubs, and the difference 
between English and French old women, which 
raise a smile as we read them ; and we consider 
the whole of this chapter as the only real mis- 
take in the book. Otherwise, although it is of 
course written entirely from a French point of 
view, it has undeniable merits, and taken as a 
whole deserves a favourable verdict. 
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MEMOIRS OF A GERMAN PRINCE.* 


Price Caries or Hesse, born at Cassel 
on December 19th, 1744, was the second son 
of Landgrave Frederick [I., who has attained 
such a mournful celebrity in Germany, by 
selling between the years 1776 and 1784 no 
fewer than twenty-two thousand of his sub- 
jects to fight for the English in North America, 
and by netting more than twenty-one millions 
of blood-money through the transaction. Fre- 
derick, while still Crown Prince, became a 
convert to Catholicism. His father considered 
it his duty to keep his grandchildren in the 
Evangelical creed, and thus Charles and his 
two brothers were placed under the special 
charge of their mother, who held the county of 
Hanau for their maintenance. The Protestant 
Kings of England, Denmark, and Prussia 
7 the brothers their exalted protection. 

the year 1756, the latter, who were being 
educated at Gittingen, left the Hanoverian 
territory, which was menaced by the outbreak 
of the Seven Years’ War, and proceeded to Co- 
penhagen, where they were kindly welcomed at 
the Court of Frederick V., who had married 
their maternal aunt, and received there a very 
fair education. Their tutor, a young Swiss, of 
the name of Severy, exerted himself to impress 
them with unprejudiced ideas, which were re- 
garded as extremely liberal in those days, and 
ever repeated the good counsel that they must 
not lay any value on royal birth, for they wers 
formed of exactly the same clay as others, and 
that it was only worth that made the man, 
Prince Charles took this advice kindly, and 
ever carried it out; while he combined with 
these feelings a deep and sincere sense of re- 
ligion. 

The Prince’s youthful years were anything 
but rich in important events. He served in 
the Danish army ; was appointed Chief of the 
Artillery; married, in 1766, the youngest 
sister of Christian VII., who had in the mean- 
while ascended the throne; was three years 
later nominated Viceroy of the Duchies ; was 
a witness of the well-known Struenger catas- 
trophe, though not in any way mixed up in it ; 
was sent to Norway, where the new King of 
Sweden, Gustavus IIT., was getting up a con- 
spiracy, and had the satisfaction of seeing his 
mission crowned with complete success, to 
the great surprise of Gustavus, who said to the 
Spanish Ambassador at Stockholm, “ I cannot 
understand how this Prince Charles set about 
it; but he has broken up all my relations in 
Norway, in which I thought I could fully trust, 
and they would even like to make him their 
King.” On the birthday of King Christian, 
in 1774, the Prince was nominated a Field- 
Marshal, and at the same period received into 
the Freemasons’ Lodge at Schleswig. 

On the outbreak of the Bavarian War of 
Succession, the Prince asked and obtained 
leave to serve as a volunteer with the Prussian 
army in Silesia. Provided with first-rate 
letters of recommendation, he proceeded, vid 
Berlin, where he met with a very cool reception 
from Prince Henry, to Breslau, and thence to 
the King’s head-quarters at Schinwald. The 
great King greeted the Prince in a much more 
cordial manner than his brother had done, and 
a few days after his arrival he asked him at the 
dinner-table about the state of agriculture in 
Holstein, and Prince Charles remarked that 
horse and cattle breeding was the most impor- 
tant branch of farming there, and that there 





were estates with their three, four, even 
five thousand kine. ‘ By heaven,” the King 





* Mémoires de mon Temps. Dictés par 8. A. Je Landgrave | 
Charles, Prince de Hesse. Imprimé comme Manuscrit. | 
(Copenhagen.) i 


quickly interposed, ‘“‘I believe that my good 
friend, Queen Julie, would gladly march to my 
aid with three thousand oxen.” ‘I do not 
doubt it, Sire,” the Prince replied, “and in 
that case I would command them, and if 
Hannibal was able to break the Roman line of 
battle with a herd of oxen, I trust that I might 
have the same good fortune in your Majesty's 
service.” All were silent and looked down, 
but the King said in a gentle voice, “‘ Ah, my 
Prince!” and turned the conversation to other 
matters, but from that day the Prince grew in 
his esteem. 

The army marched into Bohemia, and the 
King, at the head of thirty squadrons of the 
vanguard, was the first Prussian who crossed 
the frontier. Prince Charles at this period 
formed the acquaintance of the Prince of 
Prussia, afterwards Frederick William IL., 
who he describes as “‘un homme excellent,” 
who was injured in the opinion of others by 
his excessive timidity. The King had intended 
to draw the Austrians out of Moravia, and 
they were already hurrying across the Elbe; 
but the prospect of a brilliant campaign was 
suddenly clouded by the arrival of an Austrian 
negotiator, Baron Thugut. It is true that he 
was not empowered to make acceptable pro- 
posals at once, but Frederick flattered himself 
with the hope that the Empress Maria Theresa 
would form a truce on reasonable terms. Joseph 
would have preferred letting it come to war, 
but the Empress had given General Lascy the 
strictest orders to keep out of action, and the 
King himself was not indisposed to keep the 
peace. Hence the army remained idle for a 
month, while foraging and negotiations went 
on. The sanitary condition of the troops was 
very bad, a terrible diarrhcea raged in the 
camp, and deserting went on to an enormous 
extent. The number of runagates was esti- 
mated at 10,000, and Joseph was quite justified 
in saying, “The King of Prussia is here to 
forage, and I to recruit.” 

Under these circumstances Prince Charles 
found most amusement at the royal dinner- 
table, contrary to the other guests, who feared 
invitations, and were rendered desperate by the 
length of the meal. The company at table ge- 
nerally consisted of seven or eight persons ; 
the King usually drank a light wine mixed 
with a good deal of water, and at the close of 








dinner drank one, at the most, two glasses of | 


champagne. He helped himself out of his own 


water- bottle, and when the conversation grew | 


animated, would have it filled again. In that 
case the guests might be quite sure that the 
ai would not break up for a good hour 
onger; but if a sharp argument was entered 
into, at which the King was always pleased, 
and so rarely enjoyed, he lengthened the se- 
derunt immoderately and drove his guests al- 
most wild. The King frequently said, ‘‘ My 
dinner-table is a Republic, where any man 
can say what he pleases ;” but any one ac- 
quainted with the real state of the case might 
add, “ But only he speaks.” The hereditary 
Prince and Prince Frederick of Brunswick 
were not quite to the King’s taste in matters 
of conversation; while, on the other hand, 
Prince Charles soon gained his favour by taking 
every opportunity to induce him to talk, at 
one moment about his life, at sanother about 
his military and political views, &c., which ap- 
peared to afford the Monarch great satisfac- 
tion. 

The order unexpectedly arrived for the army 
to start on the following day with the baggage 
in front. They proceeded towards the Elbe, 
had a skirmish at Leopold with the enemy’s 
Hussars and Pandours and then marched to 
Lauterwasser. The severity of the season com- 





manded a retreat, which was effected in three 
columns, and constantly harassed by Wurm- 
ser, on which occasion Prince Charles gained 
the King’s approval by the quickness of_his 
glance, his dleneis and decision. When Fre- 
derick, on one occasion, asked the Prince what 
his candid opinion about the retreat was, he 
praised it highly, which so pleased the King, 
that he afterwards said to Baron Catt: ‘ Do 
you know, Catt, that my retreat has been 
greatly applauded, and, I can assure you, by 
connoisseurs ?” Prince Charles takes occasion 
here to remark that no one caused the King 
satisfaction by telling him anything agreeable, 
but that, on the contrary, all took a delight in 
bringing him the most unpleasant news :— 


“T [the Prince continues] always told him the 
pure truth whenever the opportunity offered, but I 
was glad when I cguld say to him indirectly, and 
without servility, that I was able to appreciate his 
great qualities and his great exploits both in peace 
and war. I also considered it my duty to contradict 
any false opinions he held relative to persons and 
things of which I was better informed than he. His 
expressions about religion, and especially about the 
crucifixes which he saw on the high-road in Bo- 
hemia, were to me insupportable; and from the 
deep silence I observed, although he addressed his 
remarks to me, he perceived how greatly I disap- 
proved of them.” 


In the camp at Schatzlar the Prince entered 
into intimate relations with the Prince of 
Prussia, their conversation chiefly turning on 
religion, Prince Charles gives us to under- 
stand that his friend, who had up to that time 
not at all revered religion, from that time grew 
sincerely devoted to it, and remained a true 
believer to his death. This, too, was the sole 
reason why the ‘ so-called philosophers” in 
Berlin entertained such a decided dislike for 
him. Although we fully appreciate the mo- 
tives which refer King Frederick William IT.’s 
unpopularity to such a peculiar and honourable 
cause, we regret to add that this statement is 
not exactly in accordance with facts. 

The King quitted Bohemia. He ordered 
Prince Frederick to march with his division on 
Neisse, for the purpose of concentrating a 
large force in Moravia, in the hope that Maria 
Theresa, on seeing the war approach her 
capital, might sign a speedy peace. Prince 
Charles intimates that on more than one oc- 
casion Frederick the Great might have attacked 
the Austrians successfully, but he had his rea- 
sons for not doing so. In the first place, his 
negotiations with Thugut had given him hopes 
of gaining his end, and preventing any exces- 
sive augmentation of Austria through Bavaria 
without a lengthened war. The second reason 
was a very curious one. The King, as he told 
Prince Charles confidentially, was afraid he 
was going to have an attack of gout. 


“T took the liberty of remarking, that if it were 
so, he could be carriedin a litter by his Grenadiers, and 
need not refrain from leading his troops to victory. 
To which the King made answer: ‘ Were it a light 
attack of gout, I should think nothing of it, but for 
nine days the pain continually becomes more intense, 
then it remains the same for nine days, and then it 
gradually dies away during nine days; but for all 
this period I suffer from irritation of the brain. I feel 
then, that I am unable to command, that I only 
occasion confusion, and yet at that very time I am 
most eager to give orders; and I saw only too plainly 
that I should be compelled to entrust the command 
to another, who would advance and leave me be- 
hind. That is the reason why I do not march into 
Bohemia again.’ ” 


The following anecdote is characteristic of 
the great Fitz, and his notions about social 
economics. The King had retired to Upper 
Silesia, and taken up his quarters at Landeshut. 
Ile was sitting at dinner with Prince Charles, 
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when a deputation of the largest merchants 
and manufacturers of the town was announced. 


Said the King laughingly to the Prince,— 


“¢You will think me very ridiculous, but I must 
speak with these people about the state of trade and 
business.’ The deputation of four men walked in. 
The King asked them how the corn and the linen 
trade and the resources of the Circle were getting 
on, and they answered clearly and truthfully. The 
King asked them numerous questions, which proved 
that he paid great attention to these matters. When 
they hed withdrawn, the King said to me, ‘I pre- 
sume you will laugh at my conversation with those 
persons?’ ‘No, Sire,’ I replied, ‘I admire the kind- 
ness and knowledge of business your Majesty 
displayed in conversing with those gentlemen.’ 
Whereupon the King said, ‘I cannot understand 
why these people, whom I have a hundred times 
advised to carry on their American trade direct 
from Cadiz, cannot give up their connection with 
Hamburg, which city derives the greatest profit in 
the transaction.’ I made answer, ‘ That is impossi- 
ble, Sire; for the Cadiz merchants take eighteen 
months’ credit; the road to that port is long, the 
linen goods must be shipped at the mouth of the 
Elbe, and thence conveyed to Cadiz, whence they 
are transmitted to America. The Hamburg dealer 
gives the merchant who sells the linen goods in 
America eighteen months’ credit, but the salesman 
cannot wait so long, as he wants his money to pay 
his workmen.’” 


The King understood the Prince, and thanked 
him for this explanation of a point about which 
he had frequently spoken, but no one had been 
able to make him comprehend it. On another 
oceasion, during a short halt at Jiigerndorf, 
the King spoke confidentially to the Prince 
about his policy toward the House of Austria. 
He did not like Maria Theresa at all; he gave 
her nicknames, and told many far from flatter- 
ing anecdotes about her. Very piquant is the 
following, which refers to the partition of 
Poland :— 


“Benoit (the French Envoy in Poland) had dis- 
covered old claims to Poland, which I was to enforce. 
T had them examined, and as they had some foun- 
dation, I built my plan upon them. The Empress 
of Russia at once joined me, but Maria Theresa was 
far too conscientious to do so. I therefore sent Edels- 
heim to Vienna, to gain her confessor; and the lat- 
ter persuaded that it was her duty to accept her 
share of Poland for the welfare of her soul; then 
she began crying terribly. In the meanwhile the 
armies of the Three Powers marched into Poland, 
and took possession of their shares; she went on 
crying, but we soon learned to our great surprise, 
that she had taken much more than really belonged 
to her; for, while she howled, she still went on grab- 
bing, and it cost us much trouble to render her satis- 
fied with only her due share of the cake. That is 
the sort of woman she is!” 


At Jiigerndorf, too, the Prince had another 
interesting conversation with the King. The 
conversation turned on the Seven Years’ War, 
and Frederick asked, ‘Tell me candidly, my 
dear Prince, when did I behave best during 
that war?” Prince Charles answered, ‘ If 
your Majesty insist, I will express my opinion 
openly: it was when your Majesty, after the 
battle of Hochkirch, collected the broken army 
close to the battle-field, checked the advance of 
the victorious enemy, then drove off the Aus- 
trians who were besieging Neisse, and thus gained 
the honour and profit of the campaign.” This 
answer seemed to please the King, although 
the other persons present trembled at the bold- 
ness with which the Prince referred toa lost 
battle ; and he went on as follows :— 


“That was not so difficult as you fancy: I re- 
membered the battle of Soor. My cavalry had halted 
no great distance off. I galloped up to them and 
shouted, ‘Forwards! March! At them again!’ I was 
received with vivats, cries of ‘ Victoria,’ and inces- 








sant shouts; but though I still commanded ‘March!’ 
no one would move. I became angry, cursed them, 
—and I think I can swear when I am in a passion, 
—but I did not get the cavalry an inch forwards. 
When I withdrew my troops to the heights of Hoch- 
kirch, I said to myself, ‘If I could not get my troops 
to move, although they are my subjects and have 
sworn obedience to me, that confounded Daun will 
not fare much better; and that was true enough, 
for he did not attack me in my position. If ever 
you have the misfortune to be thrashed,—which, on 
my word, I do not wish you to be, for it is a most 
unpleasant feeling,—I give you this piece of advice: 
withdraw at once to the nearest heights; that im- 
poses on the enemy, who will not venture so easily 
to risk the victory he has just gainéd.” 


In reference to the above passage, the Prince 
adds that Daun really put himself at the head 
of two regiments, but could not get them to 
advance. He gave the command to march, 
and the soldiers raised their legs, but always 
put them down again on the same spot. At 
length Daun fired a pistol at the battalion, and 
shouted, ‘* You are thorough cowards!” In 
his report to the Empress he naturally men- 
tioned this occurrence, and Maria Theresa at 
once wrote to him that she forbade his naming 
to her the two regiments that had behaved so 
badly, as she would then be compelled to have 
them decimated, which would destroy all 
her pleasure ; but on the first occasion he could 
expose them to the hottest fire, and if they 
again displayed cowardice, he would punish in 
the severest way the military code allowed. 

At Breslau the Prince was daily invited to 
the Royal table, at which twelve or fourteen 
covers were laid.- On one occasion a lively 
argument sprang up about religious matters. 
The King could not see a crucifix without 
making blasphemous remarks about it. Hence, 
whenever he spoke about religion, Prince 
Charles did not mix in the conversation, but 
hung his head. The King noticed this, and at 
length sharply addressed him as follows :— 
“Tell me, my dear Prince, do you believe in 
all this stuff?” The Prince answered firmly, 
** Sire, so surely as I have the honour of seeing 
you do I believe that Christ lived, and died on 
the Cross for our redemption.” ‘The King re- 
mained sunk in thought for a moment, then 
took the Prince’s arm, pressed it tightly, and 
said, ‘* Well, my dear Prince, you are the first 
man of esprit whom I have found so credulous.” 
Prince Charles said a few words more to assure 
the King that his faith was not to be shaken. 
When the Prince walked into an ante-room 
after dinner, he met there General ‘Tauenzien, 
who laid his hands on his shoulders, burst into 
a flood of tears, said, ‘‘ Heaven be praised that 
I have lived to see the day when an honest 
man recognized his Saviour in the King’s pre- 
sence !” The Prince was the declared favourite 
of the great King. ‘I have never,” Frederick 
said on one occasion, ‘‘seen such a man as this 
Prince Charles. He never surrenders his 
opinion, say what I will. I do not know a 
man whom I could not induce to listen to 
reason with the exception of him.” 

The Peace of Teschen ended the Bavarian 
War of Succession, and Prince Charles re- 
turned to Schleswig. ‘The little his memoirs 
from this time contain about him, is of but 
slight importance, with but one exception. The 
Prince claims the merit of having saved Europe 
from a sanguinary war. When Frederick was 
not disposed to tolerate the augmentation of 
Russia by the annexation of the Crimea, and 
his army was already prepared to invade the 
Muscovite territory, Prince Charles persuaded 
him not to declare war, by clearly explaining 
to him how greatly the interests of Germany 
would be involved by such a step. If this 
assertion be founded on truth, we are bound to 


1} 


feel greater respect than ever for this honest, 
es e, amped <n Prince. 

e offer our readers no a for stringi 
together these anecdotes — the Great 
Frederick. Mr. Carlyle, we doubt not, will 
have incorporated them in his fo ing 
volumes, but as that gentleman thinks proper 
to keep the dainty morsel hanging up so long 
before us, we have ventured to e t these 
passages from an almost unknown work. From 
the same motive we intend shortly to present 
our readers with a carefully-drawn picture of 
the last moments of Frederick’s father, which 
offers an edifying example of how a monarch 
ought not to depart from this world, 





HISTORY OF THE DUKES OF 
URBINO.* 


For the last ten years the reading world has 
been acquainted with Mr. Dennistoun’s three 
sumptuous volumes of Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Urbino. And we have now an original Italian 
work on the same highly attractive subject. 
To those interested in marking each indication 
of the precise point in the path of civilization 
from which Italy starts on her new career of 
progress and improvement, a comparison of 
these two works will furnish much material of 
suggestive speculation. No department of 
literary effort supplies so good a test of the 
general degree of culture prevailing in the 
community which produces it, as history. The 
method and spirit in which the historians of a 
country set about the task of reproducing and 
interpreting the records of the past, and evoly- 
ing from them the teaching they contain, will, 
we think, be found to be a surer criterion of 
the point to which intellectual has ad- 
vanced among eat es than either their 
poetry, their physical science, or their more 
technically so-called philosophy. The mythic 
fable, the half fabulous chronicle, the veracious 
but dry record, the rhetorically adorned but 
uncritical narrative, the erudite and thoughtful 
but narrow attempts to wring from the story 
of the past the evidence needed for the support 
of preconceived systems, and, lastly, the com- 
prehensive survey, at once large and minute, 
which aims at making the resuscitated genera- 
tions live, and act, and think before us, point- 
ing with a master’s hand the while the true 
significance and sequence of the tale—each of 
these marks its own peculiar phase of social 
advancement. 

Judged by such a test alone, if no other 
means of information remained, it might be 
seen by the men of some far distant generation 
how long a retrograde path Italy had travelled 
in the centuries from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth. Not that the great Italian his- 
torians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
can be placed on the same level with the best 
productions of our contemporary school. of his- 
torians. The degree in which older writers 
are inferior to her own nineteenth-century his- 
torians is, in accordance with the remarks we 
have made, a measure of the amount of 
gress realized by our civilization beyond that 
attained by any people in the famous ci 
cento. In largeness of view, in critical dia- 
crimination, in style haps with the excep- 
tion of Machiavelli), above all in comprehen- 
sion of the historian’s duty and of the means 
by which it may best be performed, the best 
modern English writers are very far superior to 
the best of the Italian cinguecentisti historians. 
Nevertheless, the comparison of the latter with 
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anything which has been accomplished of late 
years in Italy, affords, as has been said, a sad 
proof of the downward and backward path 
which the nation has travelled for the last tee 
hundred years. 

Now, as all Europe knows, the direction of 
her movement has been again reversed, and 
Italy is starting on a new course and a new 
phase of civilization. And the amount of 
attention which historical studies have received 
since the nation began to feel the throes which 


— and accompanied her neration, 
as been truly remarkable. Indeed, this has 


been the only department of literature which 
has not languished. Years of social revolution 
are not those in which literary pursuits can be 
expected to flourish. Nor can the small amount 
of production in the various other departments 
of Naseniann be considered as either surprising 
or discreditable to the country. The best 
minds are needed for and are employed on more 
urgent matters. The surprising thing is, that, 
amid all the ferment and turmoil and excite- 
ment, so strikingly large an amount of atten- 
tion should have been paid to historical re- 
search. 

But all, or almost all, the studious and 
industrious men who have been and are so 
busily working in this mine, have contented 
themselves with bringing to the surface 
materials for the fabric of history. Hardly 
one has attempted the task of raising the 
edifice to be constructed with them. Vast 
stores of invaluable material for the future— 
let us hope that we may say the coming—his- 
torian, are being accumulated. Archives are 
ransacked; muniment rooms are searched ; 
documents are deciphered and published ; iso- 
lated points and fragmentary portions of his- 
tory are even subjected to examination, discus- 
sion, and elucidation ; but as yet very little 
has been done in the way of historical com- 
position. 

We have now before us an exception in 
Signor Ugolini’s two volumes on the History of 
the Dukes of Urbino; and an opportunity of 
comparing the workmanship of the Italian with 
that of the English author. The work of the 
latter is too well known for it to be necessary 
for us to say much of its merits or short- 
comings. It is the thoroughly conscientious 
book of an industrious, intelligent, and scho- 
larly gentleman. It is trustworthy, full of 
information, often judiciously critical, and for 
the most part bears evidence that the author 
had comprehended aright the spirit and signi- 
ficance of the times of which he is treating. 
But the book is wanting in charm; and it is 
felt that the volumes of an author fortunate 
enough to have a on such a subject, and 
both fortunate and industrious enough to have 
brought together such a rich collection of 
materials, ought to have been pre-eminently 
fascinating. The History of the Dukes of 
Urbino ought to have been a more popular and 
interesting book than the best novel of the 
season. But the touch of the magician that 
should have made it so—such a touch as that 
which made some of the best chapters in Past 
and Present out of the dry bones of Jocelyn de 
Brakelond’s chronicle—has not been there. 

Of Signor Ugolini’s work the same remark 
may be made in a yet stronger degree. It is 
less readable, less graphic—and Mr. Dennis- 
toun is but little graphic—less successful than 
the Englishman’s book in resuscitating the 
~*~ and presenting it in its flesh-and-blood 

keness to the reader. It is equally con- 
scientious, equally trustworthy ; more satisfac- | 
tory, perhaps, in its setting forth of the political | 
significance of the events related, and of their 
bearing on the general history of Italy ; less 


rich and large in wayside illustration and 
agreeable gleanings, introduced into the pages 
of the larger English work mainly because they 
are agreeable. 

But the great fault of the book is the dry- 
ness of it; and it is the more necessary to note 
this, as it is the besetting sin of the current 
Italian literature of the day. In reading the 

ges of books which more especially show 
forth the mind of the writer—reflections moral, 
litical, or social—views of human life and its 
Festinies, &e., one is struck by a curious kind 
of likeness to the style in which similar topics 
were treated by our own authors a hun 
years or so ago, There is a sort of shallow 
superficiality, which gives these writings the 
flavour of dull school-books. And the fact is 
a very curious manifestation of the conse- 
quences of the long lethargy of mind in Italy. 
The subjects which are treated are those which 
are occupying the nineteenth-century mind in 
the other countries of Europe; but the mode 
in which they are trea is that of the 
eighteenth century. 

Another fault to which Italian literature 
was, until recently, exceedingly prone, and 
from which it is now well-nigh, and ought to 
be quite, freed, is a tendency to municipal 
partisanship, showing itself in un = rejudices 
and partial judgments. Signor Ugolini’s book 
is not altogether free from this vice. We find | 
a remarkable example of it in that chapter of | 
his book to which at least English readers will 
turn with most curiosity and interest; we 
mean the account of ‘[asso’s connection with | 
the Court of Urbino, and incidentally the story | 
of his still more remarkable relations with that | 
of Ferrara. The same ground is gone over by | 
Mr. Dennistoun, and the same facts related. | 
Neither author seems to have anything new of | 
any importance to tell us in elucidation of the | 
strangely mysteriousstory. But the superiority 
of the Englishman in the power of deducing 
and proposing a tolerably credible theory of | 
the story from the facts as we have them, is | 
marked ; and of course he is free from the | 
temptation to partisanship which assails Signor | 
Ugolini as an Brbino man. Both authors, it | 
may be observed, so tell the story of Tasso’s | 
woes and misfortunes, as to modify the notions | 
with which travellers in general are wont to | 
visit those dilapidated and wretched little rooms | 
at Santa Anna in the grass-grown street of | 
Ferrara. 

Francesco Maria IL., the last Duke of Urbino, | 
after whose death the Dukedom fell to the | 
Church, wrote in his diary, which is still | 
extant, on the 30th of April, 1595, ‘I heard | 
that on the 25th Torquato Tasso, the famous | 
poet, died at Rome, being 51 years old.” No | 
other word is added; yet this Torquato Tasso | 
had been the most intimate friend of the Duke’s 
youth, the sharer of his studies, and the com- 
| panion of his leisure. But ata later period he 
| had been a still more intimate friend of the 
| Duchess than he had ever been of her some- 

what austere and solitude-loving husband. 

Tasso had first known Lucrezia d’ Este and 
|her sister Eleonora at the Court of their 
| brother, Alfonso II., Duke of Ferrara. The 
| Story of their subsequent intimacy has been 
| told again and again, with different views and 
interpretations of the circumstances as various 
as the minds of the writers who have treated of 
the subject. With regard to the poet's subse- 
quent imprisonment by the Duke’s authority, 
perhaps Mr. Dennistoun’s account of the facts, 
and his explanation of them, is the most satis- 
factory and convincing that has yet been given 











to the world. But though he is evidently well 
acquainted with all the sources of information 
from which the story has to be gathered, he ; 


tells it in so confused, clumsy, and inartificial 
a manner, as well-nigh to destroy the reader’s 
interest in it, and to leave any but a very care- 
reader in a — puzzle as to the dates and 
sequence of the events. It is strange that 
Signor Ugolini’s narrative labours under the 
same faults; and in his case, too, apparently 
from no want of knowledge, but simply from 
want of skill to tell a straightforward story. 

It would occupy far more space than we can 
give to the subject at present, to pick out, 
however concisely, a clear chronological state- 
ment of the different events and phases of the 

t’s connection with the two Courts of 
Brbino and Ferrara. We must confess that 
Signor Ugolini’s account of the matter has left 
on our minds an impression that the unfortu- 
nate poet was less sinned against than sinning 
—that much and longsuffering indulgence, 
forbearance, and generosity on the part of his 
princely patrons, was met by caprice, discon- 
tent, morose suspicions, violent temper, and 
entire unreasonableness on the part of the 
poet—by all those manifestations, in short, of 
an infirm mental constitution, which ultimately 
culminated in unmistakable madness, and 
made that imprisonment, of which the world 
has heard so much, absolutely necessary. 

Of this imprisonment Signor Ugolini writes 
as follows :— 


“The defenders or kind excusers of that gaole 


| duke (Alfonso of Ferrara) say that Torquato be 
| haved discourteously to him in public; that he had 


opened negotiations for passing into the service of 
the Duke of Tuscany, Alfonso’s most hated rival; 
that he had kissed the Princess Eleonora in public, 
(a fable which has been already disproved) ; that he 
was too intimate with her sister Lucrezia, who was 
long since married, and whose husband had no idea 
of anything of the sort ; that the place of his prison 
was, if not at the beginning of the time, yet shortly 
afterwards, composed of several convenient rooms ; 
that he sometimes was permitted to go out; that he 
had books, and could receive the visits of any who 
chose to see him. All this is very fine! But what 
gentle heart will feel that it is sufficient to excuse 
the seven years’ imprisonment of a Torquato? 
Marco di Sciarra, a highway robber, was prowling 


| with his gang in the neighbourhood of Mola di 


Gaéta ; and Tasso having started from Naples, had 
stopped at Mola, abstaining from pursuing his 
journey from fear of being robbed. This came to 
the ears of Sciarra, and he forthwith took himself 
off, from reverence for the great poet. Somewhat 
more than two centuries later, that is to say in 
1799, Sarazin, a general of the French Republic, 
was besieging Sorrento, the native place of the poet, 
and he threatened it with sack and destruction. But 
in honour of the memory of Torquato, the city was 
not destroyed, and a guard éf honour was placed 
at the door of the house of the author of the 
Gerusalemme. We embrace the robber and the 
soldier, although a foreigner; and we condemn to 
ignominy the memory of the sacrilegious Duke who 


tormented for seven years that unfortunate great 
man.” 


Now, all this is sad trash. It is pandering 
to a morbid sentimentalism, and manufactur- 
ing “sensation” paragraphs at the expense of 
justice and historical truth. There seems to 
be no doubt that Tasso was ina state of mind 
which made his seclusion a necessity and a 
kindness to him. When we remember the 
notions generally prevalent at the period, and 
the practice universally then adopted in treat- 
ing the insane, it is impossible to be blind to 
the fact that nothing but a very special and 
high degree of consideration could have as- 
signed to the poet so afflicted ‘several con- 
venient rooms,” ‘‘ occasional liberty to go out,” 
‘‘the use of books,” and free license to see his 
friends. To prove that there was any shadow 


| of harshness in the conduct of the Duke to 


Tasso, or that he in any wise deserves to be 
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held up to the detestation of posterity, it would 
be necessary to show that the imprisonment 
Was not necessary,—that Tasso was not afflicted 
with insanity. Yet what do we read in another 
of Signor Ugolini’s pages? Having spoken of 
the tender care with which he had been nursed 
by his princely friends at the Court of Urbino, 
and subjected to medical treatment to little or 
no effect, he continues— 


“But the malady of that great man was in his 
mind, and resisted all the efforts of medicine. Nor 
was that friendly, pleasant, and peaceful place of 
rest of any avail to heal him. Black suspicions re- 
turned to agitate his mind—that the Duke of Fer- 
rara was plotting against his life; that an enemy 
was lurking behind every wall; that Francesco 
Maria himself (the Duke of Urbino) was, as being a 
relative of Duke Alfonso, engaged in machinations 
against him, an utterly incredible suspicion—so 
that suddenly and secretly, without saying a word 
to anybody, about the end of September, in the year 
1578, he started for Piedmont, exclaiming, ‘I fly 
from the rage of Princes and Fortune!’ ” 


Signor Ugolini then has no doubt but that 
the unfortunate poet was clearly and unmis- 
takably mad ; and yet he thinks that the Prince 
who, being in no wise bound to take care of 
him in any way, yet provided him with a com- 
fortable asylum, and took care that he should 
have every liberty and comfort that could with 
propriety be allowed him, ought to be called a 

aoler Duke, and held up to everlasting infamy 
or his pains. 

A previous writer on the story of Tasso, 
Guasti, had as unreasonably attacked the poet’s 
other sovereign friend, the Duke of Urbino, 
writing thus of that same flight from Urbino, 
of the hapless vision-haunted hypochondriac, 
which has been above alluded to. 

** Posterity,” says Guasti, ‘‘ will admire the 
happy eloquence of the poet-philosopher ; but 
the Duke not being of a nature to be sensible 
either of eloquence or of misfortune, permitted 
Torquato to depart from his dominions, and tra- 
verse on foot the mud and floods of the Lom- 
bard plains, till he reached, almost by begging, 
the gates of hospitable Turin.” On this pas- 
sage, Signor Ugolini remarks :—“ Now, to me 
It appears that Francesco Maria does not de- 
serve this reproach. For, as being the most 
learned prince of his time he was eminently 
capable of admiring the poet’s eloquence ; and 
it is clear that Tasso was persuaded that his 
departure would be very displeasing to the 
Duke, his benefactor, since he set forth sud- 
denly and secretly. And we do not see, there- 
fore, how the Duke could have prevented his 
departure.” 

Of course not! And the blame cast on the one 
Duke, because the unfortunate peet, driven by 
the causeless suspicions and hallucinations of a 
diseased brain, chose to quit the home which 
his kind friends were anxious to afford him, 
aud wander forth into aimless exile, is as base- 
less and unreasonable as that which Signor 
Ugolini would fain fix on the other Duke, for 
providing him with the care and restraint 
which his condition rendered necessary. But 
the first Duke was Signor Ugolini’s country- 
man, and the second the rival potentate of a 
foreign” state. But surely partisanship of 
this sort is now out of date in Italy; and 
henceforward, at least, we may hope, that his- 
tory is to be no longer falsified by the preju- 
dices of such “ steeple patriotism.” 

With regard to the much-debated question 
of the nature of the close intimacy which cer- 
tainly did exist between Tasso and the Princess 
Eleonora of Este, sister of Duke Alfonso, and 
afterwards wife of Francisco Maria, Duke of 
Urbino, both before and after her marriage, 
Signor Ugolini gives no decided opinion or 





satisfactory data on which to formone. He 
seems to think, in accordance with the usual 
Italian ideas and feelings on such subjects, 
that quite enough has been said about the 
matter, when it has been shown that Eleonora’s 
husband had no word of complaint or objection 
to make to the intimacy. And this is very 
sufficiently shown to have been certainly the 
case. ‘Those, however, who are curious to know 
what the real truth of the matter may have 
been, will hardly find in this fact much ground 
for the formation of any theory on the subject. 
The Duke was several years younger than the 
Princess Eleonora ; their marriage had not been 
at first one of affection, and it ended before 
long in separation. But the incompatibility 
of disposition which led to this catastrophe 
was exactly the reverse of what might have 
been expected from this inequality in the ages 
of the young Duke and his comparatively old 
wife. He was studious, grave, devout, given 
to retirement and quiet domestic habits. She 
was lively, gay, worldly, fond of magnificence, 
amusement, and excitement. Signor Ugolini, 
in the passage above quoted, speaks of the 
story of the kiss as “ pen el But the 
proof, to which he refers, will probably be more 
amusing than convincing to readers who live 
in a clime where beauty is wont to be less ra- 
pidly fleeting than in Italy. It consists simply 
in the fact that at the time in question the 
lady was near forty and the gentleman only 
twenty-nine. We beg to assure our fair 
readers in their ninth lustre that we deem the 
evidence utterly worthless. 

Mr. Dennistoun has no new information or 
inferences to offer us towards the clearing up 
of this interesting question. But he has a 
passage on the difficulty of deciding it, which 
is worth quoting, both from its justness and 
pertinent applicability to many a similar pas- 
sage of Italian story, and also as a specimen of 
the manner in which the results of reading and 
thinking are brought to enhance the value and 
agreeability of the Englishman’s work after a 
fashion unknown to the Italian, doubtless in 
consequence of the habitual shackles which 
have for so many generations made it danger- 
ous for a writer to permit his mind to make 
free excursus into all the collateral speculations 
and fields of thought, which might lie to the 
right and the left of his direct and narrowly 
traced path. 

The passage we have alluded to runs thus :— 


“Love and chivalry were fashions of the day, 
cultivated in common by all who strove to shine in 
the brilliant atmosphere of Ferrara, and the genius 
of Torquato lent itself gracefully to both. In many 
phases of Italian literature, it has been difficult for 
posterity to decide whether the fervour of amorous 
poetry was kindled by successful passion, or fanned 
by affected sentiment. The like mystery overhangs 
the love-notes which Tasso warbled in these palace- 
bowers. That his aspirations were not free from 
a is proved by their, on one occasion, se- 
ecting the form of a public disputation, after the 
most approved scholastic models, wherein he main- 
tained during three days against all comers a series 
of abstract propositions regarding love and its de- 
velopments. And though such singular exhibitions 
may sometimes have been suggested by deeper feel- 
ings, or accepted as the incense of the heart, they 
were doubtless in other- cases but tournaments of 
gallantry, in which the name of some fair lady was 
adopted, to inspire the combatants to a victory, not 
extending beyond the lists. Equally platonic might 
have been such love-tissued lyrics as our minstrel 
ever and anon dedicated to the sister Princesses, 
without any scandal, and probably without com- 
promise of their purity... . Love-making, which is 
frequently a science rather than a passion, becomes 
almost invariably so, where its flame is habitually 
fed by poetry or pedantry ; and such were naturally 
the loves of Tasso in the atmosphere of a Court, 





whose polish was heightened by these accomplish- 
ments. The siren-notes of Italian song draw their 
melody from epithets calculated to soothe the ear, 
even when they reach not the heart, and seldom 
afford evidence as to which of these organs they are 
meant to fascinate. This uncertainty gives life to a 
tribe of commentators, and has originated volumes 
of idle speculation as to the material existence of 
Laura and Beatrice, the ee or passionate in- 
tercourse of Torquato with the Princesses of Este. 
The language of sonnets and canzoni is equall 
suited to express or to feign, to indicate or to veil, 
heartfelt homage ; and those of Tasso are thus capa- 
ble of whatever ns best accords with the 
temperament or the theory of his critics.” 


There is nothing very profound or very new 
in all this; but it is justly thought and well 
expressed. It assists the reader to form for 
himself a concrete conception of the life of the 
period of which the writer is treating ; and it 
pleasantly relieves the dryness of a chronicle- 
like statement of bare facts. 

The modern historical literature of Italy is 
dry and hard from the want of all this; and 
Signor Ugolini’s book, useful as it will be to 
students, is thus deprived of the charm it might 
have possessed for the general reader ; a phrase 
which suggests the reflection that the fault we 
are criticizing, though no doubt due in a great 
measure to the causes above indicated, may 
have also arisen in part from the fact, that that 
omnivorous creature ‘* the general reader ” has 
hitherto hardly existed in Italy. 





NEW NOVELS. 

White and Black; a Story of the Southern 
States. (Hurst and Blackett.) This novel 
appears to have been written with the idea 
that it may be acceptable at the present 
time, when public interest is so strongly ex- 
cited by the civil war in America. We can- 
not say that as a work of art the plot is skil- 
fully constructed or the characters skilfully 
delineated. Nevertheless, the author appears 
to write with a full knowledge of Southern 
society and of American affairs, and he is not 
unsuccessful in conveying sume clear and vivid 
impressions to the reader. He writes from a 
strong abolitionist point of view, and in his 
descriptions of slavery, does not forget to 
‘* pile up the agony.” ‘The household of Co- 
lonel Burgoyne is represented as rather a fa- 
vourable specimen of a slaveowner’s house- 
hold ; but even here the white lady poisons the 
child of a dusky rival, and a white gentleman 
almost flogs to death his mulatto brother. The 
course of the two giant evils that necessarily 
must always accompany slavery, Cruelty and 
Lust, is forcibly depicted. It is a common 
enough argument that slaves, being most valu- 
able chattels, are always well cared for by their 
masters. But human nature is such that men 
will not abstain from vices which are ruining 
themselves, and still less from vices that prove 
the ruin of those who are their property. The 
Southern States illustrate this. Even self-in- 
terest is sacrificed to lust, cruelty, and revenge. 
At the present time, when, owing to recent 
events, English sympathies are being enlisted 
in favour of the South against the North, there 
appears to be some danger that our inherent 
abhorrence of slavery should lose the sharpness 
of its edge. It is scarcely necessary to import 
the question of slavery into a quarrel which 
turns upon Union and not upon Abolition. 
If the battle was waged, not for comparatively 
petty ends, but for the great moral and reli- 
gous principle, the North might justly urge 
a claim upon our sympathy and moral support. 
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At the same time, the wickedness and abomi- 
nation of slayery in the South ought, in the 
healthy morai feeling of our country, to bea 
permanent barrier against any close alliance 
with the Confederate States. It would be for 
ever to be regretted if any complications should 
extort from us any shadow of a sanction of 
Southern society. Such is the moral to be de- 
duced from the story before us. As we men- 
tioned, the fiction is only poor fiction, and the 
descriptions purporting to be from life are 
probably exaggerated; but there remains, 
nevertheless, a basis of substantial truth and a 
certain amount of information that may tempt 
the reader to dip into the pages. White and 
Black is doing in one way what Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s ‘‘ Octoroon” is (or we should say was) 
doing in another. 

Soon Over; or, The Vicar of Slowditch. 
(Saunders and Otley.) ‘‘ Clementine’s wed- 
ding took place in Easter week. The day was 
lovely, the bride brilliant, every one was in 
high spirits, and all went off beautifully.” 
This delicious passage (p. 92) supplies the 
omission of the author’s name on the titlé- 
page, so far that we feel sure that this anony- 
mous volume is by a lady, and one we may 
guess of very tender years, an inference that 
is again supported by the scenes principally 
occurring at a southern Continental town, and 
from the details arising out of school life and 
associations. The members of an English 
rector’s family; and the experiences of their 
daily life, sketched by the authoress of Soon 
Over, are so unredeemably silly that we can 
find no excuse whatever for her having pub- 
lished the book, except the undoubted sim- 
plicity of mind of which it is evidence. We 
read on, episode following episode, each weaker 
than the other, with a monotony half-pleasing, 
much in the same way as we listen to a child’s 
prattle, not for its sense, but for the instances 
of happy ignorance of a sad, dull world the 
babbling conveys. As regards title, the Vicar 
of Slowditch could never have had a line in the 

lergy List, and the only connection between 
the volume and the phrase ‘‘ Soon Over” that 
we have been able to discover is the sudden 
evaporation of all interest in the book after 
reading the first few pages. However, as the 
words ‘* soon over” happened to conclude the 
sentence on the last page, the unsophisticated 
authoress, no doubt, firmly believed that fact 
was sufficient to give her book its title. Cer- 
tainly, Napoleon at St. Helena, or indeed 
anybody else, referring to their life might say 
it was ‘soon over,” quite as expressively as 
did the ‘* Vicar of Slowditch,” who, of all in- 
cumbents that ever wearied us, is the most 
wearisome. Whether the lady-author intended 
the book to be called a religious novel we can- 
not say, although Curé and Abbé are always 
paying visits to the English family at their 
French boarding-house; and a case of kid- 
napping by a ferocious priest claims an extra- 
ordinary amount of credulity on the part of 
the reader, which few will be able to extend. 
The several chapters are interlined with school 
peeiriper in French current at foreign 

otels with English misses, and should we ask 
any reader if Soon Over is not one of the 
silliest book he or she ever read—* n’est-ce 
ng we are confident the answer can only 
e, ** Oui, assurément, Monsieur.” 





SHORT NOTICE. 


Notes on Fields and Cattle, from the Diary of an 
Amateur Farmer. By the Rev. W. Holt Beever, 
M.A, Oxon. (Chapman and Hall.) The conver- 
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sation of farmers seldom attracts the listener who 
knows nothing of short-horns or crops, of cross- 
breeds and manures. The language they employ is 
so technical, their mode of expression is generally so 
confused, that it is seldom one can gain from it of 
definite knowledge. But Mr. Beever’s bucolic tal 
is altogether of a different flavour. Every page of 
his volume is readable; and even when he discusses 
such knotty points as vaccine, parturition, and pedi- 
gree, the indigestion of pigs, or the philosophy of 
breeding, he compels us to listen to him, and to take 
an interest in every practical detail. A clever man 
can make any topic attractive; and Mr. Beever’s 
“Notes” are so quaint and humorous, and withal so 
hearty, that as we read we catch something of his 
enthusiasm, and wish that, like him, we possessed a 
small farm, “on which to blow off spare steam” 
after a day of sedentary toil. Let the reader open 
the book at any page, and he will find something 
curious and suggestive. How the author rails at 
prize shows, and of course at Baker Street, as the 
most notable of them all! Fattening for shows, he 
says, is a certain way to emasculate the race; yet 
he is a warm friend to good living, and tells the 
farmer that generosity to his cattle will be amply 
repaid: it is simply putting out money at good in- 
terest. Of plough-horses he says, “In winter, for a 
big horse, one hundredweight of good hay cut with 
fresh wheat straw, two bushels of oats, and a few 
roots per week, will do amply. If you add half a 
bushel of bran, or a handful of beans, they will not 
fail to repay you accordingly.” Happy the horse 
that owns for master the Rev. Holt Beever! The 
resemblance between a gorilla and a man is irri- 
tating to our self-love; but it is equally annoying 
to be told that the diseases of pigs are analogous to 
those of human beings; that the skin of swine is 
soft, fine, and delicate as our own; and that a can- 
nibal epicure is said to have likened his favourite 
food to roast pork. If music be the food of love, it 
is also of service, according to Buffon, in fattening 
sheep; but alack the day, our shepherds no longer 
“touch the tender stops of various quills,” and the 
only pipe with which they are familiar is redolent of 
tobacco. It iscurious, says Mr. Beever, that in Nor- 
way the wild sheep always sleep on the side from 
which the wind will blow the next day; and he 
adds that “ before rain, dogs sleep, fowls cackle, pigs 
carry straw in their mouths, ducks earnestly immerse 
themselves, and haughty man is, despite himself, 
depressed.” For geese Mr. Beever has a personal 
dislike or prejudice; he evidently thinks that we 
should be happier, even at Michaelmas, without 
their assistance ;— 

‘** As for geese, I abhor them; their cackling is abominable; 

their grease alone to be valued, as a first-rate specific for 
many purposes upon the farm, such as rubbing a hard udder, 
&c. Their meat is indigestible, and endurable only for the 
sweet apple-slop's sake, in which it is the mode to envelope 
each morsel. During life, besides hissing at your horses’ 
heels, and chasing you their lord and owner, every three of a 
flock will consume as much pasture as a sheep, besides spoil- 
ing with their dirt and feathers I don't know how much 
more, not to mention the green, muddy, unwholesome slush 
to which they rapidly reduce your stable-pool.” 
By way of giving an agreeable flavour to old used- 
up hens or pigeons, the author recommends that a 
strong dose of vinegar should be administered to 
them before they are delivered up to execution. 
Another of his recipes is sufficiently amusing : “ For 
a horse’s heels that swell, ride him into a pond that 
has a great many leeches in it, and let them fasten 
to his legs and kill themselves ;” and another, for 
killing worms, which is to be accomplished by 
sticking the plough full of sharp-pointed nails, re- 
minds us of a notable passage in Izaak Walton's 
“ Angler.” Many more curious jottings there are 
in the volume, which will at least be novel to the 
tyro in farming, as when Mr. Beever recommends 
that weak lambs should be nursed with a baby’s 
bottle ; that a calf, if it requires a wet nurse, should 
have its nose rubbed with brandy, that the foster- 
mother may take to it kindly ; and that the consti- 
tution of a goose isimpaired by the heat of summer. 
Mr. Beever’s plan of teaching his men demands 
more ability and more patience than falls to the lot 
of most farmers. One instance must suffice. To 
teach his herdsman how “to drench a cow ” he re- 
sorted to the following expedient :—. 

“It was some time before I could teach my herdsman the 
necessity of administering a drench gently. It was not until 


Ihad sketched upon the inside of the cow-shed door a chalk 
design of the cow's interior arrang ts that I ged to 
get a wedge into his conviction. Once in, I followed it up 
by the dissection in his company of a stomach or two; 80 
that now, he being a willing and careful man, whether pre- 
sent or absent myself, I know that if a drench be required 
it is properly administered.” 


Altogether, this little volume deserves warm com- 
mendation. It should find its way into every farm- 
house in the country. The tone is so healthy, the 
style so genial, that it can scarcely fail to make the 
young agriculturist a better farmer and a happier 
man. We may note, in conclusion, that Mr. Beever 
is the author of a prize essay on Time of Entry on 
Farms, which is appended to this volume. 





The Young Painters and Young Musicians. With 
Illustrations by Bolton. (Booth.) Two small vo- 
lumes are here apparently blended into one. These 
tales, “founded on fact,” relate in a pleasant way 
the early career of some very illustrious men; but 
the moral the author desires to draw from the nar- 
ratives is, to our thinking, utterly false. Hach in- 
stance of success adduced illustrates the rare power 
of genius ; but it may well be questioned whether 
the fame gained by Correggioand Mozart, by Michael 
Angelo and Haydn, is calculated specially to stimu- 
late the youth who has no genius to exercise. To 
some extent, indeed, the lives of all great men urge 
others to exertion and patience ; and in this way 
the career of artists and musicians does undoubtedly 
teach us many a noble lesson, But the writer of 
this volume shows that he considers the influence 
of such men may be made much more direct and 
striking. “It is to be hoped,” he says, ‘that by 
these little narratives, my young readers may be 
convinced that it is the privilege of each of them, 
whatever may be his fortune or birth, to determine, 
‘I will gain a name,’ and to labour for its attain- 
ment.” To which we reply, that any sensible 
youth will be perfectly conscious that the peculiar 
heritage of genius can never be his; and that he 
who merely labours that he may gain a name, is 
likely to lead a very pitiful and profitless life. 


The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
With one hundred Illustrations by Edward H. Weh- 
nert. (Bell and Daldy.) That the most popular tale 
in our language should appear every year in a new 
dress, and take its place among our Christmas books, 
need surprise nobody. The modern novelist, not- 
withstanding the resources he is able to command, 
of which De Foe knew nothing, has not yet driven 
Robinson Crusoe out of the field. The book which 
charmed us in our boyhood charms us still, and yet 
scarcely any contrast can be more striking than the 
simple, healthful, manly, English tone of this ad- 
mirable story, when compared with the “ sensation ” 
literature which is in the present day so popular. 
Of the present edition, we need only say that it is 
worthy of the work. The typography is excellent ; 
the illustrations clever and suggestive. 


Gloriously Beautiful. A Tale. (Caledonian 
Press.) This is a pleasing tale for children, in- 
culcating the virtues of contentment under the 
guise of a fairy story, apparently taken from the 
German. It is for its size profusely illustrated. 


An Epitome of Maritime Rights and Obligations 
of Belligerents, as between Thewselves, their Allies, 
and Neutrals, with the Decision of Sir W. Scott in 
‘The Maria’ By C. J. J. Hannay, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. (W. Amer.) At a time when the 
relations between England and America have, by 
an infraction of the law of nations, reached a crisis 
which threatens war, any such epitome of the law 
of maritime rights as, by its cheapness, is generally 
accessible, and by its accuracy, worthy to be relied 
upon, is the more welcome because existing treatises 
are at once too abstruse and too costly for the 
libraries of any but the members of the learned pro- 
fession. How momentous soever are the issues 
raised between maritime powers upon a violation of 
international rights, it is undoubtedly true that a 
large majority of persons, however well read in wars 
and treaties, know little of the principles and lead- 
ing rules of international jurisprudence, and this 
| notwithstanding the interest with which the subject 
| is invested, and its intimate association with many 
| of the most important scenes enacted by the great 
‘naval powers. The little work before us is divided 
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into ten concise chapters, viz. Blockade, Contraband 
of War, Inviolability of Neutral Territory, Visita- 
tion and Search, Licenses to ‘Trade with the Enemy, 
Trading Rights of Neutrals during War, Effect of 
War upon the Property of Enemies, Belligerents’ 
Rights over Neutrals, Recapture, Who may make 
Prize, How to decide whether Good Prize or not; 
and the doctrines propounded are supported by ex- 
tracts from judgments, chiefly of Sir W. Scott, 
afterwards Lord Stowell, of whom Lord Brougham 
has said that there has seldom, if ever, appeared in 
the profession of the law any one so peculiarly en- 
dowed with all the learning and capacity which can 
accomplish, as well as all the graces which can em- 
bellish, the judicial character. The chapter upon 
“Visitation and Search,” has, as would be expected 
pending the ‘Trent’ question, been expanded be- 
yond the limits of the others, and introduces the 
case of the ‘ Maria,’ a vessel which, in 1798, sailed 
with other ships, under convoy of a Swedish frigate, 
to ports in the Mediterranean, and, after capture by 
a British squadron, resisted visitation and search. 
“The right of visiting and searching merchant ships 
upon the high seas,” says Sir W. Scott, “ whatever 
be the ships, cargoes, or destinations, is an incon- 
testable right of the lawfully-commissioned cruisers 
of a belligerent nation. . .. The right must unques- 
tionably be exercised with as little harshness 
and vexation in the mode as possible.” Such are 

ortions of this interesting judgment, which 
eaves the right of visitation and search of 
neutral vessels (except ships of war) clear as 
matter of law, and intelligible upon grounds of 
expediency during international disturbances. The 
chapter upon Contraband of War also contains 


extracts from judgments of the same eminent jurist,’ 


who, in thecase of the ‘Caroline,’ said, “the belligerent 
may stop the ambassador of his enemy on his pas- 
sage.” Mr. Hannay, following this dictum, proceeds 
to explain that in order that a belligerent should be 
entitled to stop an ambassador from the enemy on 
board a neutral vessel, the enemy should have been 
ara d recognized by him as a belligerent power, 

aving an imperial government of its own, and not 
treated as mere rebels with no legitimate govern- 
ment; for the representatives of mere rebels fill no 
official character, and therefore cannot be styled am- 
bassadors; and “a belligerent cannot declare its 
enemy to have no distinct government for all pur- 
poses but one.” This portion of the work touches 
one view of the ‘ Trent’ question, viz. whether the 
Federals can denounce the Confederates as rebels 
against the established government, and yet concede 
to them any of the usual rights or privileges of an 
independent State? With regard to dispatches of 
the enemy, the cases decided by our courts, “seem 
to show,” says the author, “that if a neutral vessel 
is employed in carrying the political dispatches of 
the enemy, i. e. papers that relate to the public bu- 
siness of the State, and pass between public persons 
in the public service, the dispatches and vessel and 
cargo also, if it belong to the same owners, are liable 
to seizure and confiscation.” Intheinstructive chapter 
on “ Blockade,” it is said that an actual blockade 
means a total stoppage of the enemy’s trade, en- 
forced by the presence of a sufficient maritime 
power, without which it would amount to a “ paper 
blockade” only, and have no legal effect upon the 
rights of neutral powers trading with the enemy. 
We are further apprised that ships of neutrals have 
a specified time to clear out ; that merchandise bond 


Jide imported by neutrals before blockade may be 


withdrawn by them ; that a blockade only extends 
to sea communication, and is not violated by sending 
goods inland to the blockaded port from a port that 
is not blockaded, &c. Our limits do not enable us to 
quote further from the book under notice. Much 
useful information is to be found in its pages, di- 
gested, apparently, with care and attention, and 
likely to assist the reader to a solution of the ques- 
tion now so prominently under the public eye. 
One thing we deem to be clear, that research into 
the principles settled by legal authorities confirms 
the wisdom of the course decided on by the British 
Government, viz. the required surrender of the cap- 
tives, and an apology for the insult to our flag—an 
insult not the less serious because it is in keeping 
with the long previous bearing of the Americans 
towards this country—whose sympathies they have 





repulsed with that apparently studied contumely 
which we fear will, in the result, call for a remedy 
more corrective than the remonstrances of diplo- 
matic dispatches. 


Primeval Symbols; or, the Analogy of Creation 
and New Creation. By William Fetherston, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. (Hodges and Smith.). The moss- 
footed pedestal sun-dial in an old-fashioned country- 
house garden is not more distinct from the French 
clocks in our jewellers’ windows than this book is 
from the ordinary volumes which teem from the press 
at this season of the year. A saintly spirit, akin to 
that of a monkish illuminator's of the Middle Ages, 
must have influenced the author to devote his 
quaint imagination and scholarly attainments to its 

roduction. Paley, there can be little doubt, is the 
key-note to this last variation on natural and spi- 
ritual analogies. Creation, as understood from the 
Mosaic account of the beginning, furnishes the 
author with symbols of the New Creation, by which 
Mr. Fetherston means the spiritual perfection of a 
regenerated Christian, who he supposes must pass 
through the six stages or days which were em- 
ployed to create the natural world. The plan of 
such a work, it is evident, must allow an author 
great scope, and when one sets out to hunt up an 
analogy, with the world of metaphysical thought 
before him, it would be singular indeed, if some- 
thing should not be discovered sufficiently resem- 
bling the original to satisfy the author, although 
readers, not engrossed as he has been with the pur- 
suit, may fail to discover a fair analogy. Such is 
the case in Primeval Symbols. Taking from Genesis 
the verses which describe the influence of Divine 
Will in creating a world, Mr. Fetherston divides his 
work into six arguments corresponding with the 
number of days; a day, in his opinion, meaning a 
series of ages. Having amplified the texts of 
Holy Writ, so as to make them agree with modern 
scientific creeds, the author with considerable 
subtlety, always eo by the help of a 
most perspicacious style of writing, follows the 
order of natural creation, and fits every primeval 
symbol with its spiritual event, and which suc- 
cessively occurring in the evolving of Christianity 
is the New Creation: and to make the primeval 
and natural harmonize with and explain the latter 
and spiritual, has been the author's task—a labour, 
we may add, that can never be finished. Predesti- 


| salient extract may be we have no idea, as the selec- 


tions show that neither the best nor the most cha- 
racteristic poems of many of the authors quoted 
have been judged worthy of that epithet. The first 
part of “The May Queen,” standing divorced from 
its better half, does not fairly represent the mind of 
Tennyson, neither is “The Universal Prayer” cha- 
racteristic of Pope. Longfellow has written a better 
poem than “ The Warden of the Cinque Ports,” 
while the fame of Southey was uot increased by 
the publication of his “Miser’s Mansion.” The 
compiler thinks it necessary to call particular atten- 
tion to two pet pieces, “ which will Lf 
more than the usual share of admiration.” Perha 

we may find in this sentence a key to the principle 
of his selection: Poetry is to be read to be admired, 
and all the poems he has chosen are admirable. We 
will not deny that most of them are so, more or less, 
But if he studies Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, from 
which he takes his appropriate motto, he will learn 
that poetry is for man’s sensual and rational plea- 
sure, not for his intellectual wonder. He will 
further discover, on appealing to his own common 
sense, that by no possibility could “the pleasure 
which he has found in his researches be reflected on 
the readers of the book.” We require no medium 
between ourselves and the quoted ; no moon 
to show us that the sun is a source of light. Of 
course there is, as there could hardly fail to be, much 
exquisite poetry in the volume, and taste and type 
have conspired to render it outwardly attractive. 
Several of the authors we must confess not to have 





heard of before. A poem by one of these we must 
thank the compiler for introducing to us. Mr. 
| Waugh’s verses in the Lancashire dialect, entitled, 
| “Come whoam to thy childer an’ me,” well deserve 
| a place in any handbook of English poetry. But 
| there'are several poets of whom we have heard, who 
| are not represented in this very arbitrary selection. 
| Shelley, for instance, is supposed by many people 
| to have written some very tolerable lines, and Keats 
| has given us some verses which are, to say the least, 
|as enjoyable as those of Mr. Peabody or Mrs. 
Hunter, while our own individual taste prefers Mrs. 
Browning to Mrs. Sigourney. We have likewise 
seen the works of one, Thomas Hood, and we really 
must say that we found therein at least one lyric or 
poem which was worth reading. By the bye, what 
| is the difference between poems and lyrics? Are 
not lyrics poems, as much as frigates are ships ? 


| 


nation and such recondite subjects do not appal Mr. | 


Fetherston, and although there can be few books in 
which the reader must oftener be at variance with 
the author’s conclusions, yet so modestly are they 


advanced, and so meek is the spirit of one whom | 
we must allow to be a most original thinker, that | 


neither irritation nor intolerance is excited, whilst 
the mind enters its protest against his argument. 
The six days of the creation, the six periods of a 
man’s natural life, the six thousand years of the 
world (we have only 139 years still before us) be- 
fore the enduring millennium which in 6001 will 
come, and all the manifold offshoots of these wide 
subjects, are dovetailed by Mr. Fetherston, and he 
thinks their symbolical meaning made clear. At 
pp. 124 and 234 we {had marked passages against 


| which, with space at our command, we should have 


entered objections, whilst at p. 288 the doctrine of 
the redeemed in heaven being compound beings, 
whose happiness is partly made up of spiritual, partly 
of bodily pleasures, is in its treatment startlingly new, 
and the argument that without such pleasures “to 
the great majority of mankind, Heaven would be a 
dull, insipid sort of place,” is, to say the leasi of it, 
a bolder assertion than most writers on sacred sub- 
jects care to make. Nevertheless, the work cannot 
be considered a dangerous book, whilst it is one that 
may be studied with enjoyment and advantage. 





POETRY. 





Choice Poems and Lyrics. (Whittaker.) The 
principle upon which this compilation has been 


made is that of giving what the editor calls a | 


| “salient extract” from the works of nearly every 


, poet of note, from Spenser downwards. at a 


‘ 





MAGAZINES, 


Cornhill, The greater part of the opening number 
of the Cornhill po tem for 1862, is taken up with 
the continuations of stories commenced during the 
past year. “ Philip’s Adventures” are still prolonged, 

| as are the “ Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son,” and the story of “ Agnes of Sorrento.” Mr. 
Doyle’s clever print entitled “A Dinner down the 

| River;” though the artist has rather chosen to depict 
| that moment of post-prandial existence when the 
| full soul, sated with indulgence, yields to the desire 
for the soothing influences of sleep, or of nicotine, 
or indulges in maudlin sentiment upon the beauties 
of nature, as viewed from the bay-window com- 
| manding the river. The sketch is very clever, and 
ithe expression of many of the faces admirable, 

There is an article on that formidable quadrilateral, 

towards which Italy still looks with covetous eyes 

and with uneasiness, if without dismay; and the 

next most noticeable article is a confession of a 

nature a man does not frequently make, viz. of the 

refusal of an offer of marriage; this is conveyed in 

a sentimental and slightly lachrymose address to 

the unkind fair one, who is yclept Esther. The 

number concludes with a characteristic roundabout 

aper, a supplemental ge to which contains a 
he powerful words of lamentation over the great 
national loss we have sustained. 


Fraser’s. Fraser’s Magazine opens the new year 
with a new story by the author of “Catarina in 
Venice,” which bears the slightly pedantic title of 
“Thalatta Thalatta;” the instalment here given 
is, to a great extent, introductory, and is, though 
discursive in style, written with considerable spirit. 
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Among the articles on literary subjects, one on 
“Early Scottish Poetry” shows more acquaintance 
with the subject than we have elsewhere found in 
notices with similar headings, and there is a well 
written account of Max Miiller’s Lectures on the 
“Seience of Language.” In Science there is an 
article on Comets; and for social subjects we 
have a shrewd essay upon the “ World’s Opinion.” 
Some transactions from modern Greek are not of 
any great value, and the number is closed with the 
usual summary of the events of the past year. 


Maemillan, The present number of Macmillan is 
above the average in interest. Its leading feature 
consists of a very cheery Christmas tale by Thomas 
Hughes, author of Tom Brown. The events it details 
are simple enough, consisting simply of the unex- 
pected return of the prodigal son on the night of 
Christmas, and in the midst of festivities, at the 
commencement of which he was sadly missed, but 
the manner in which it is treated is genial and 
sometimes pathetic, and curious features of local 
Christmas observances, and relics of Christmas 
rhymes, are pleasingly enshrined in it. Mr. Ludlow 
contributes a good article on International Law, 
and Mr. Charles Allston Collins a very amusing one 
on Beggars. Professor Kelland gives some explana- 
tions, intended to be popular, of the system of mea- 
surement by which astronomical distances are calcu- 
lated. The last article is on the death of the late 
Prince Consort. 


Blackwood. Mr. Ruskin’s Life of Turner, which 
has already met with a severe handling from the 
critics, is the subject of a very powerful and utterly 
condemnatory article in this month’s Blackwood. 
The writer urges that so melancholy a life as that 
of Turner, which offers throughout its long course 
of sordid avarice scarce one redeemiug feature on 
which the eye can rest, should not have been thus 
held up to the light of day, and that neither plea- 
sure nor advantage can be derived from the contem- 
plation of this union of sublime genius with so 
much that is base and contemptible. There are 
two or three political articles on topics of the day, 
one.on Canada, being accompanied by an outline 
map of the Canadian frontier bordering on the 
States. Some verses entitled national, and in the 
same stanza as “God save the Queen,” are patriotic 
in sentiment if not remarkable for poetry of expres- 
sion. 


Dublin University. The January number of this 
magazine is, upon the whole, scarcely worthy of its 
reputation, The most amusing article it contains 
is the literal translation of a Chinese action for 
breach of promise of marriage. There is a pleasant 
essay on Gerald Massey and Alexander Smith, a 
biographical notice of Dr. O'Donovan, and of course 
an article on the American question. There is a 
laudatory notice of Mr. Thornbury’s Life of Turner, 
which we hope will do something to console that 
gentleman for the many and severe castigations 
under which he is suffering ; and there is an article 
entitled “‘Tannhiiuser and Plagiarism,” in which there 
is an endeavour to free the authors of the English 
poem from the comparatively trivial charge of imi- 
tation of Tennyson, while the audacious plagiarisms 
which were first exposed in our columns are not 
even referred to. “The Revelations of Peter Brown, 
Poet and Peripatetic,” occupy some pages with 
verses of a doggrel order, which, it appears, are, 
unless the editor thinks again on the matter, to be 
continued in future numbers, 


Museum. Amid many good articles in the Mu- 
seum, the first in interest and in value will be found 
to. be a capital notice of Chaucer, from the pen of 
Alexander Smith, the author of 4 Life Drama. 
It shows a thorough and hearty appreciation of the 
works of our great poet, at whom Byron might 
afford to sneer, but of whom a juster appreciation 
is beginning to be gradually disseminated. A con- 
siderable portion of the number is devoted to reviews 
of current literature. 


The Popular Science Review, This number con- 
tains several valuable papers. That on “Caverns,” 
by Professor Ansted, is very interesting, conveys, in 
a readable form, what is known of their origin 
and production, and gives some information about 
their contents. Mr, Gosse continues his “ Contribu- 


‘tions to the Natural History of the Rotifera, or 
| Wheel Animaleules.” Mr. G. H. Lewes, in his 
| usual clear style, proceeds to dispose of a claim set 
| up by injudicious friends of the late Marshall Hall. 

They accord to the distinguished physiologist 
| named the honour of “not only originating, but of 
| establishing and practically applying, to the treat- 
| ment of disease,” the doctrine of the Reflex Theory. 
Mr. Lewes denies this claim, and thereupon gives 
a history of the doctrine in question, “not only with 
| @ view of assigning to Marshall Hall his real posi- 
| tion, but also of adding a chapter to the history of 
our knowledge of the nervous system.” The con- 
clusion at which Mr. Lewes arrives—and, we think, 
most justly—is this: that what was new in the 
theory propounded by Marshall Hall is universally 
rejected as erroneous; that what was true in it was 
known to others. But he systematized and placed in 
a striking light what was confused and obscure ; he 
made the Reflex Theory the doctrine of the schools. 
Professor Hunt, Dr. Lankester, and other well- 
known names are amongst the other contributors to 
this number, which is an excellent one. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Westminster Review. “The Religious Heresies 
of the Working Classes” is the title of an article 
which will be of some value to those interested in 
the social and religious condition of the masses. Mr. 
Mansel’s Religious Thought, Mr. Rogers’s Eclipse of 
Faith, a couple of works by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, 
and the periodical publications of the Secularists, 
form the groundwork of the article; but materials 
have evidently been brought from more original 
sources ; and this fact, together with a seemingly 
thorough — with the subject, and a tone 
free from offensive innuendoes against those who 
may happen differ from the critic, will make this 
contribution extensively read. It contains’ much 
that is new—at least, to us—relative to Secularism, 
and the religious beliefs or disbeliefs of the working 
man. With regard to Secularism, “we must not,” 
says the writer, “judge of the extent to which it 
prevails by the circulation of its periodicals, its orga- 
nized societies, or the numbers who attend its regu- 
lar meetings.” The effective organized strength of 
Secularism, it seems, is almost inconceivably in- 
significant ; people who preach a system of negations 
cannot easily be banded together ; something affirm- 
ative is needed to kindle a spirit of enthusiasm. 
The paper on the Dramatic Poetry of Ochlen- 
schliiger is by no means a good one. It places 
Oehlenschliiger too high in the ranks of the poets, 
and the defects it points out in his dramas are fatal 
to the claims they set up. “ Law in and for India” 
is the title of an article which attempts to deal with 
the failure in India of one of the most important 
departments of government—the administration of 
justice. Articles on “ Popular Education in Prus- 
sia,” on the “ American Belligerents,” on “ Sir 
Charles Napier,” on “ Income-Tax Reform,” and 
one on that vexed question the translation of Homer, 
make up a very interesting number. 
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LITERARY RETROSPECT FOR 1861. 


Tue following may be regarded as a tolerably com- 
plete record of the losses which the world of litera- 
ture has sustained since the 1st of January, 1861. 

Lord Campbell, the biographer of the Lord Chan- 
cellors and Lord Chief Justices; the Earl Fortescue, 
who published Selections from the Speeches and 
Writings of the late Lord King, with an Introduc- 
tory Memow ; the Duke of Bedford, the owner of 
one of the best libraries in the kingdom; Colonel 
Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair; Sir William Pym, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals ; Sir Charles William 
Pasley, K.C.B., the eminent military engineer, and 
author of an Hssay on the Military Policy and In- 
stitutions of the British Empire, of Military In- 
struction, &c.; Lady Charlotte Bury and Mrs. Gore, 
both most fertile modern novelists; Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, K.H., Keeper of the Records, the historian of 
Normandy, and one of the oldest of “ Quarterly 
Reviewers ;” Sir James C. Melville, many years 
Secretary to the defunct East India Company ; the 
Rev. C. W. Le Bas, many years Head of Haileybury 
College, and the author of several excellent biogra- 
phies; Sir William Cubitt, the eminent civil engi- 
neer; General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., author of 
a Treatise on Gunnery; Sir John Forbes, M.D., 
author of A Physician’s Holiday ; Notes of a Tour 
in Ireland, &c.; the Right Hon. Sir John Pattison, 
brother-in-law of Judge Coleridge ; Mr. George G. 
Harcourt, the owner of Horace Walpole’s Strawberry 
Hill; Professors Henslow, Quekett, Clough, and 
Cumming; Mr. Herbert Coleridge, the philologist ; 
Mr. George Bishop, the astronomer ; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett-Browning, the poetess ; Mr. Francis Danby, 
R.A.; Mr. John Francis, the veteran sculptor ; Mrs. 
Agnes Baillie, of Hampstead, the sister of Joanna 
Baillie, whose literary reminiscences carry us back 
nearly a century; Mrs. Catherine Hayes-Bushnell, 
the Irish cantatrice; Mrs. Wells, the rising and 
talented artist, carried off just as she was rising 
into honour and fame ; Mrs. Pye, widow of a Poet 
Laureate of thereign of George III.; Mr. Wm.Farren, 
the comedian ; Mr. Thomas Flower Ellis, the friend 
and literary executor of Macaulay; the Rev. Bul- 
keley Bandir«', for half a century the careful and 
courteous 1j’):arian of the Bodleian at Oxford; the 
Rev. Dr. Oliver, the learned historian of Exeter, and 
author of the Monasticon Dicceseos Exoniensis ; 
Mr. Geldart, once a popular writer of “ good ” books 
and children’s tales; the Rev. Dr. Cardwell, of 
Oxford, Camden Professor of Ancient History there, 
and the author of several learned works on sub- 
jects more or less nearly connected with the times 
of the Reformation ; the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, 
many years Vicar of Harrow, a well-known “ Evan- 
gelical ” half a century back, the author of The Velvet 
Cushion, &c., and the original whence Mrs. Trollope 
drew her Vicar of Wrecxhill; or Dr. Southwood 
Smith, one of the fathers of the Sanitary Reform 
movement, and one of the founders of the Westmin- 
ster Review; Mr. J. M. Gutch, for nearly forty 
years editor of the Bristol Felix Farley; Dr.J.W. 
Donaldson, the learned and able philologist, formerly 
Head Master of Bury St. Edmund’s School; Robert 
Jamieson, the philanthropist; Professor Hosking, 
F.S.A.; Mr. Samuel Leigh Sotheby, F.S.A.; Pro- 
fessor Stephen Reay, the eminent Arabic scholar ; 
and Mr. MGregor Laird, the great African ex- 
plorer, and his friend Mr. John Brown, the geogra- 
pher, and biographer of Arctic discovery. 

To these we may add the names of the Rev. 
Samuel Wix, of St. Bartholomew’s, the oldest be- 
neficed clergyman in London, and a writer of note 
on religious controversy half a century back; Dr. 
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Lowe, the Dean of Exeter; Mr. Lancelot Shadwell, 
to whose translation of Homer into English hexa- 
meters we drew attention as having preceded those 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold by nearly twenty years ; 
Mr. James Douglas, of Cavers, the Scottish pam- 
phleteer on Popery and Prophecy ; Admiral Chap- 
pell, celebrated in connection with the “ Archimedes 
Screw ;” Miss Richardson-Currer, the eminent book- 
collector of Yorkshire; Mr. J. H. Mandeville, the 
senior member of the Diplomatic Service; Arch- 
deacons Burrow, Eliot, and Rowan; John Vanden- 
hoff, the actor; Mrs. Stanley, the actress; Mrs. 
Tree, the mother of Mrs. C. Kean; Mr. Charles 
Tilt, publisher, of Fleet Street; Mr. C. E. Long, the 
herald and genealogist; Mr. Richard Oastler, the 
philanthropist and “ factory-king;” Mr. Joseph Hun- 
ter, F.S.A., Assistant-Keeper of the Records ; Miss 
Anne Elizabeth Baker, the sister and amanuensis of 
the historian of Northamptonshire, and herself no 
mean antiquary; Mr. Francis Macpherson, the Ox- 
ford publisher; Mr. J. Tayleur, the printseller and 
autograph dealer; Mr. Wm. Dodsworth, formerly 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Regent’s Park, and a 
frequent controversial writer on the side of the 
Tractarian party; John Pearce, the Librarian of 
Bristol ; Mr. T. W. Atkinson, the enterprising Rus- 
sian traveller; and Dr. Wm. Baly, F.R.S., Physician 
to the Queen. 

Passing lastly to the world of foreign literature 
and science, we have to record the deaths of the 
eloquent Abbé Lacordaire; Father Ventura (ex- 
General of the Jesuits) ; poor Lola Montes ; Madame 
de Bawe (widow of St. Simon); the veteran Polish 
patriot, Prince Adam Czartoryski, at the ripe age of 
ninety-one ; Giovanni Battista Nicolini, the patriot 
ee of Italy; Count Louis Teleki; the prolific 

ugene Scribe; Velluti, the singer, one of the best 
interpreters of Rossini’s music; Vincent Novello, 
the composer ; and Geoffroi St. Hilaire. 





A FEW WORDS ON MODERN CLOTH BOOK- 
BINDINGS. 


Tuar purely intellectual age has not yet arrived 
when the cold and calculating reading public shall 
examine simply the title-page and contents of a 
new work before purchasing it. At present the 
binding has very much more to do with the sale 
than many learned people will be apt to imagine ; 
the majority of us are still children, pleased with 
colour and attracted by glitter. During the past 
three or four years the race for novelties amongst 
bookbinders in cloth has been greater than for fifty 
years previously. The guinea editions of the poets 
in quarto, printed on “toned paper,” “ with illustra- 
tions by Birket Foster, John Gilbert, Harrison Weir, 
William Harvey, John Absolon, Pickersgill, Tenniel, 
Wolff, &c., engraved by the brothers Dalziel ”—that 
ever-recurring band of artists who so pertinaciously 
hold together on modern title-pages—have had a 
good deal to do with this. Printers and engravers 
made a delightful interior, and the binder had, of 
necessity, to do his duty, and thus came the radiant 
cloth, the embossed sides, and the exquisite figures 
of gold. For the latter, the artist had to be called 
into the workshop ; and John Leighton (the prince 
of book decorators, and the inventor of a new style 
of letter which always points out the cunning of his 
pencil), Noel Humphry, and even Digby Wyatt, 
now move amongst glue-pots and work-benches, 
assisting the workmen, whose ideas formerly never 
arose beyond stitching and pasting. Mr. Pickering, 
the bookseller who formerly carried on business in 
Piccadilly, introduced a neat, unpretentious High- 
Church style of binding—dark cloth with a white 
label—that was much liked ; but it was only a tem- 
jorary covering, and necessitated, in fact suggested 
in the first instance, the morocco or calf-skin cover. 
About two years ago the seal-skin, or the armadillo- 
hide cloth came into fashion, with little round lumps, 
like the halves of shot scattered over the surface of 
the cloth; rough and somewhat unpleasantto handle. 
This style of embossing takes the ornamental figures 
in admirable relief ; but it does not appear to be a | 





beautiful colours, so curiously made from “ Blue 
Billy,” the refuse of gas-works, and known as ma- 
genta, mauve, and rosine, have been glorious helps to 
the bookbinder. It is a pity their tints should be so 
fleeting in a strong light, or when exposed to the 
sun’s rays; but beautiful things are generally the 
most delicate, and when a volume bound in one 
of these colours has been purchased, it should be 
kept somewhat under cover, or in a shady place on 
the library table or in the book-shelves. The rough 
dull-gilt groundwork, now so much in vogue on the 
sides and backs of books, is in admirable harmony 
with our new and favourite colours. “ Blind em- 
bossing ” (i.e. the ornament impressed without gilt) 
on the rich magenta gives to the ornaments the ripe 
and juicy richness of Eastern grapes ; and when some 
of the more prominent figures are pe pote in 
gold, with a slight groundwork of dull gilt, the con- 
trast is complete, and we are presented with the 
glory of modern cloth binding. Mr. Cundal, so 
well known for his tasteful children’s books, 
and for editing and superintending those exqui- 
sitely beautiful gift-books which come out just 
before the festive season, has of late given us some 
most charming specimens of cloth binding. The 
Poetry of Nature, illustrated by Weir, and pub- 
lished by Sampson Low about twelve months since, 
is a specimen—mauve groundwork, embossed with- 
out gilt, and a small white panel as a ceutre relief— 
the pink of tasteful book covering. A similar ex- 
periment, tried on Mr. Willmott’s recent handsome 
collection of English Sacred Poetry, where a medal- 
lion forms the centre of the side block, has not been 
quite so successful. Perhaps the most ornate bind- 
ing of any late publication is that which covers The 
Art of Illuminating, issued by Day and Son. But 
it is too splendid; and the hundreds of intersecting 
lines—after the Grolier fashion, but very much 
more full than any specimen we have seen from 
the collection of that famous Philobiblion—so be- 
dazzle the eye-sight and confuse the understand- 
ing, that the beholder is compelled to confess that 
he would have preferred something a little less 
elaborate and glittering. And now another style 
has come up, plainer and more sober than the 
sumptuous “ magenta and gold,” that have of late 
been so much advertised. This time, we believe, 
we are indebted to a Scotch binder for the tasteful 
change, William Hunter, of Edinburgh. Some 
months ago, Messrs. Edmonstone and Douglas pub- 
lished a large quarto volume on Early Scotch 
Church Architecture ; we think, by Cosmo Innes; 
and the binding struck us at the time as exceed- 
ingly neat and appropriate. It was a smooth bright 
chocolate, with a plain border of gold around the 
edge. The “ boards” were those known as “ be- 
velled,” and the lettering on the back was medix- 
val and appropriate. For a considerable time we 
could see no similar binding; and it occurred to 
us that a Bone or a Leighton would find it 
his account to present the London public with 
something of the kind. A practical idea is seldom 
possessed for any great length of time by one mind. 
Messrs. Burn and Sons, we think, were the first 
to bind in this style in London; and now we ob- 
serve some dozens of volumes, from our best houses, 
all attired in smooth bindings of various hues, to 
suit the character of the works they encase. For 
sombre books these dull hues are very much more 
appropriate than the exquisite rosine or mauve, 
which colours are far too rich for a smooth cloth, 
and only look well when rough or embossed. 


As a tasteful example of the smooth style of 
binding we will cite Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s (olden 
Treasury of the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language, lately published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. The subject poetry, of course the binding 
is green—a smooth pale green, with a border of gold 
around the edge. We trust we take a moderate 
measure of our own powers of judging popular esti- 
mation, but at any rate we must confess to our 
readers that when the book was handed in to us, we 
remarked in this wise: “A really choice collection, 
handsomely printed on tinted paper, with the most 
simple yet charming little vignette we remember to 
have seen for many a day, bound so beautifully and 





favourite with the public, and we have noticed but | so appropriately in the modern style—it must be a tly, | u 
few books issued in anticipation of the present | a success!” eight thousand, we now find, have al- | of one or two of their titles, such works as The 
Christmas, bound in this cloth. The new and most | ready been sold of it. Whilst we write, another | Spiritual Syringe for Souls that are Constipated in 


book is handed in to us. We say nothing of the 
contents of the Honourable Mrs. Norton’s new poem, 
The Lady of La Garaye, we have no opportunity 
now to quietly peruse it; but this much we must 
remark, the binding is after the handsome smooth 
fashion of Mr. Palgrave’s book,—in pale green,—and 
with a glorious border of gold around the sides, 
With regard to colour, our best binders follow the 
French taste—crimson, purple, and olive for ro- 
mance ; dark blue, brown, and chocolate for divinit 
and history; green, light blue, and the more deli- 
cate tints for poetry. In the United States the fa- 
vourite advertisement with publishers is, “ bound in 
blue and gold ;” a charming contrast, certainly, but 
one frequently employed across the water to works 
very little adapted for any but the most sombre 
tints. Some time since, we observed in the Ameri- 
rican Publishers’ Circular a collection of grave ser- 
mons, and a book of computations for engineers, 
both described as “ bound in blue and gold.” 

Speaking of John Leighton : well known in 
the literary world as “ Luke Limner”), we may 
remark that most of the artistic designs of this 
gentleman, which ornament the sides and backs of 
books, bear, in one part or another, his initials. If 
any person wishes to ascertain his peculiar style, let 
them take up one of Routledge’s gilt volumes, and, 
upon close examination, they will, doubtless, find 
his minute J. L. nestled together in some little 
nook or corner, generally at the bottom. We think 
we may safely say that something like three-fourths 
of all London-bound gilt books are ornamented by 
this industrious draughtsman. 

Only that it would not have appropriately come 
under the above heading—ladies prayer-books being 
seldom bound in simple cloth—we should like to 
have said imore than a few words in condemnation 
of many of those monstrosities-of book-binding 
covering what are generally styled “Church Ser- 
vices.” Some resemble small oak coffins; others 
the door of Newgate, covered with plated work, 
and studded with heavy nails; some are decorated, 
very inappropriately, with what look to us like 
Masonic symbols; others are so heavy with metal, 
that it is a wonder many delicate ladies do not 
stagger and fall under their loads; others, again, 
are in flimsy mother-o’-pearl, like domino boxes or 
those for thimbles. Surely the false medieval can- 
not further go. 





RECENT FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


Histoire Littéraire des Fous. (The Literary His- 
tory of Fools.) Par Octave Delepierre. (Triibner.) 
| PEOPLE must not run away with the notion that this 
| book treats of the literary history of “fools” in our 
| English acceptation of the word. With us it has 
|a pretty wide, but at the same time a modified, 
meaning in comparison with that of its cognate 
word fou as employed by the French ; the uumis- 
takeable signification of the latter being neither 
more nor less than downright madman or lunatic. 

This book, then, is a history of the literary efforts 
of unmistakeable madmen ; and M. Delepierre, who 
is well and favourably known by his numerous pro- 
ductions in the artistic and literary world—in the 
latter more especially by his researches on Maca- 
ronic poetry—has published in the present instance 
a very remarkable volume, replete at once with 
matter for merriment and for deep and serious 
thought, for melancholy and for amusement. To 
turn, however, as we have no room for preamble, to 
the pages of the work itself. 

Passing over the introduction, which is devoted, 
so to say, to the literature of modern mad-houses, 
we place before our readers some few, and only a 
few, of the most curious specimens, collected from 
sources that in many instances are wholly inacces- 
sible to the public. 

“Theology ” is the subject of the jfirst section. 
The author forbears to notice works on religious 
subjects where, to use his own words, “ exaltation 
has taken the place of good sense,” or, as we our- 
selves should be inclined to say, “zeal has outstripped 








discretion ;” consequently, beyond the mere mention 
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Piety, and The Spiritual Snuff-box to make Devout | 


Souls Sneeze, are passed over in silence,—an indul- | 
gence which is equally accorded to Hool:s and Eyes | 
for Believers’ Breeches, by Baxter, who, although he 
certainly rode his hobby very hard, was by no means | 
a@ madman, 

William Postel, a religious maniac of the sixteenth 
century, seems to have run wild upon the notion 
that our Saviour had ransomed the male sex only. 
Impressed with the truth of this supposed revela- 
tion, he became, says M. Delpierre, “ infatuated” 
(which we suppose means in love) with a female, 
“an old maid” at Rome of doubtful character. 





Postel bestowed upon her the title of “Grandmother 
Jeanne,” and then committed certain lucubrations | 
to — both in French and Italian, to prove that | 
to her was entrusted the work of redemption for the | 
female sex, while into himself was infused the soul | 
of no less a person than St. John the Baptist. The | 
result of his hallucinations was, that he was finally | 
burnt alive at Toulouse ; and, considering the tender | 


the King of Persia, Lord Strawberry, Doctor Pill, 
four Queens, Madame Hector, three savages, and 
five Hobgoblins. 3 

For the Premiére Babylone ®f M. G. Desjardines 
(Paris, 1834), and the still more marvellous Femme 
Messie (Female Messiah) of M. Paulin Gagne 
(1858), belonging also to this section, we can find 
no room, beyond remarking that the latter is a 
drama, divided into sixty acts, adapted to the year 
of grace 2000, and has among its dramatis persone 
La Socialiforce (pressure from without), La Pa- 
taticulture (potato-culture), and La Carotticulture 
(carrot-culture), in honour of the latter of whom 
La Marseillaise is parodied to the following effect :— 

“ Allons, enfants de la Carotte, 

Le jour de gloire est arrivé!" 


with the chorus, 


“* Aux armes, Carottiers, formez vos bataillons! 
Marchons, que la Carotte inonde nos sillons !" 


Philosophy and science form the subject of the 


mercies of the age in which he lived, it would have | third section, and politics of the fourth ; the second 
been little less than a miracle had his adversaries | part of this work being devoted to the biographies 
forborne to meet him with so convincing an argu- | of Bluet d’Arbéres—who seems to have been abso- 


ment. 

Geoffrey Vallée and Simon Morin were literary 
unatics of a similar stamp, and each, in due time, | 
met with a similar fate. 

Jean P. Parizot seems to have been a monoma- 
niac of even a worse description. His theory was, 
that he had found it distinctly announced in the book 
of Genesis, and in the Gospel of St. John, that the three 
elements of the Trinity were represented in Nature. 
Salt, he contended, as the generator of all things, an- 
swered to God the Father; mercury, in its extreme 
fluidity, to God the Son, pervading the whole uni- 
verse; and sulphur, by its property of combinirg 
salt with mercury, exhibited the image of God the 
Holy Spirit! Fortunately for him, his antagonists 
contented themselves with burning his book by way 
of expressing their disapproval of its author’s as- 
sertions. 

In the first quarter of the present century the 
French capital seems to have been inundated with 
the literary eccentricities of one J. A. Soubira, a mad 
fanatic, who bestowed upon himself the several titles 
of “ Apostle of Israel,” “Messiah of the Universe,” 
“Poet of Israel,” “Lion of Jacob,” etc. For the 
names of his numerous productions, we must refer 
our readers to pp. 29, 30, of the work under notice. 

No longer ago than 1854, one Joseph O’Donnelly 

ublished a book at Brussels, in which he proclaims 

is discovery of the original tongue; and M. Dele- 
pierre tells us that his style assuredly gives satisfac- 
tory proof that the men of the present day have 
quite forgotten the idiom in which Adam spoke. 

This section speneretny winds up with the 
Angel of Clapham Park (a sort of second edition of 
Joanna Southcote), and her prophetic communica- 
tions to Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, the King 





of Sardinia, and the Emperor of the French. Her 
tendencies seem to have partaken of a political com- | 
ror as she declares war against John Bright for 
is attempts upon the integrity of the present fran- | 
chise, and also attacks Lord Palmerston. 


The Belles Lettres form the subject of the second | 
section. Here the unfortunate Nat Lee finds a | 
= place ; but we are inclined to doubt if | 

is madness was of so decided a character as M. | 
Delepierre represents it to be, or if his writings, 
bombastic and unnatural as they decidedly are, were | 
more than faintly tinged by his tendency to insanity. | 
Under this second head, Alexander Cruden and | 
Christopher Smart are also included. The bio- | 
graphical sketch of the former, given at the con- 


} 
clusion, is the best that we remember to have seen ; | 


but M. Delepierre has omitted the fact that for some | 
years “ Alexander the Corrector” followed the trade | 


of a woollen-draper on Cornhill. Luke Clennell, | 


lutely the prince of literary madmen—Jean Marie 


| Chassaignon, Alexander Cruden, and Sir Thomas 


Ames Gevarft. 

We have extracted quite enough, we think, to 
make good our assertion, that this is a curious and 
interesting book. For the benefit of English readers, 
we would recommend its accomplished author to 
amplify its contents, which he may easily do, as 
the subject is by no means exhausted. A new 


edition in an English dress would be very accept- 
able. 





Christianisme et Paganisme; Identité de leur 
Origine. (Christianity and Paganism ; the Identity 
of their Origin.) By Paul Renaud. Caer 

russels; D. Nutt, London.) It is well known 
how much attention the Essays and Reviews have 
excited in England by the bold manner in which 
the authors have discussed and examined the sacred 
writings. France, as may be supposed, has not 
been slow in following the same steps, as is seen by 
the book just published by M. Paul Renaud. The 
object of the writer is to establish that there is but 
one universal origin or basis for all religious faith, 
which faith, in unceasingly transforming and per- 
fecting the primitive myths, has, as a natural result, 
ended by Ebristianizing them, Christianity being 
the last form in which the ancient mythologies ar- 
rayed themselves, The principle which the author 
wishes to lay down is, that the religious creeds 
adopted by the various nations of the earth, from 
the savage up to the present day, rest, as far as 
regards do on the symbols and phenomena of 
nature, and that the most remarkable of these sym- 
bols, from its grandeur, extent, and power, is the 
sun. The reader will perceive that this work is only 
a development of those of Dupuis and of Creuzen, 
published in France and Germany, The first part 
of the book, in which the various creeds of anti- 
quity are examined, is curious; but M. Renaud is 
too apt to draw his conclusions so as to suit his own 
synthesis. As a religious theory, the principle is 
false and the reasoning inconclusive; but as an 
historical exposition, the work is a proof of the 
great erudition of the author. 


Thédtre de Salon. (Amateur Plays.) Méry: 
(Michel Lévy, Paris; D. Nutt, London.) If theo- 
logical treatises such as the one we have just no- 
ticed represent the religious opinions of a country, 
The Theatre and the Salon, by M. Méry, may be 
supposed to show the estimation in which women, 
even of the upper classes, in France are held. M. 
Méry is a writer of celebrity, who boasts in his pre- 
face of having frequented the best salons in Paris 


the worthy disciple of Bewick, and John Clare, the | for fifteen years. We can only say that if such jar- 
Northamptonshire ploughman-poet, figure in the | gon is talked there as is contained in these amateur 
list of accomplished monomaniacs ; and the section | comedies, society is in a more pitiable state now than 
ends, so far as relates to this country, with a de- | when Molitre wrote his Femmes Savantes, and the 
scription of a tragedy published by one Thomas | human heart is less understood. Out of the eight 
Bishop, in 1811, the title of which is Koranzzo’s | plays four represent young widows, who, after hav- 
Feast; or, the Unfair gph gy ; a@ Tragedy founded , ing sworn to remain unmarried, re-enter the holy 
on facts 2366 years ago, and 555 years before the | state after a courtship and acquaintance of four-and- 
Burth of Christ; there being among the dramatis twenty hours. The sentiments expressed are quite 
persone marvellous mélange ! the King of Babylon, in accordance with the improbability of the facts. 


We might imagine we were reading some pages of 
the Euphues. There is nevertheless a brilliancy and 


vivacity in the style which suits the tastes of the 
French public. Translated into English, the whole 
subject would appear simply ridiculous ; but in Paris 
the book is eagerly read, and has a good sale. 


La Malle de ?Inde. (The India Mail.) By E. 
De Valbezen. (Michel Lévy, Paris; D. Nutt, Lon- 
don.) French people look at everything from such 
a very different point of view from ourselves, that 
we cannot be surprised if the works that have been 
published in France on the Crimean war, on the 
Chinese expedition, and on India, have startled En- 
glish readers. It is a rare and happy exception 
therefore when we meet with pleasant animated de- 
scriptions, combined with great fairness and impar- 
tiality, such as M. de Valbezen, a French author, 
has given us in his book on Anglo-India. The five 
narratives he has written are the result of observa- 
tions made with great care on the spot, and are 
sufficiently interesting to be read with pleasure, even 
by those who may have spent many years in the 
country. 


La Folle du No. 16. (The Female Lunatic of 
No. 16.) By M. Léon lan. (Hetzel, Paris; 
D. Nutt, London.) Our readers who may like a 
simple touching story—not often to be met with 
nowadays in French literature—should read La 
Folle du No. 16, by M. Léon Gozlan. He appears 
to be a successful disciple of Charles Nodier, whose 
charming tales have never been surpassed by any 
French author. A young medical man, who is 
appointed physician to a lunatic asylum in Paris, 
falls in love with one of his deranged patients, a 
beautiful girl, whose rich parents wish to conceal 
the nature of her malady from the world. Bya 
peculiar treatment, which is given in detail, the 
young doctor succeeds in restoring his patient to 
reason. Her parents then insist upon her making 
an advantageous match suited to her fortune, and 
endeavour to get rid of the physician. To effect 
this they try to make it appear that their daughter 
and the fair lunatic are two different persons. The 
mystery is, however, eventually exposed, and the 
intelligence and perseverance of the doctor meet 
with thejr just reward. The eful manner in 
which the story is told will certainly make it 
popular among fireside readers. 


Histoire @une Bouchée de Pain. (The Histo 
of a Mouthful of Bread.) By Jean Macé. (Hetzel, 
Paris; D. Nutt, London.) If France may be said 
to have produced in light literature, during the last 
two or three years, a few simple touching tales like 
the one we have mentioned above, we must at the 
same time confess that she has been quite want- 
ing in a certain class of books which abound in 
England, which simplify science so as to make it 
attractive to the young, and bring it within the 
compass of inquiring minds. We observe with 
pleasure a successful attempt made by M. Jean 
Macé to remedy this omission, in a work just pub- 
lished. In the form of an ingenious story, the 
author explains the process of nourishment con- 
tinually at work in the animal frame, from man 
down to the zoophyte, and so on to plants and the 
vegetable world. “You have perhaps,” says the 
preface, “heard of those admirable pieces of ma- 
chinery in use in England, which receive the raw 
material at one end, and at the other reproduce it 
transformed into fine cloth, folded and packed ready 
for sale. Well, you have within yourself a far 
more complicated and beautiful system of machinery 
at work, which takes in a mouthful of bread and 
transmutes it into finger-nails, into hair, bones, and 
flesh, which you are unceasingly manufacturing un- 
known to yourself. This wonderful power is also 
possessed by animals and plants, and does the same 
work for them, — only according to their 
ollowing out his ingenious 
system, the author makes his tale so attractive and 
instructive that well-informed minds may read his 
book with interest and advantage. 


Histoire de la Terreur. (History of the Reign of 
Terror.) By Mortimer-Ternaux. (Michel Lévy, 
Paris; D. Nutt, London.) For some years past we 
have been inundated with histories, memories, bio- 


various organizations.” 





Pao. &c. of the French Revolution of 1789. 
| M, Mortimer-Ternaux, in coming so late into the 
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field with his History of the Reign of Terror, seems 
to us to make two mistakes; first, in the space he 
devotes to a period of two years only (for we are told 
that this work is to consist of six or seven volumes); 
and secondly, in his selection of an epoch in which 
all the events occurred in public, in the open air, 
and of which consequently there must be far less 
fresh matter to relate than of any other tragical 
period of the Revolution. The title of the book, 
moreover, does not convey a very clear idea of its 
contents. There were two Terrors in France, the 
Red or Jacobin, and the White or Reactionary 
Royalist. Both were equally bloody and merciless. 
Which will the author describe? asks the reader on 
opening the bock. M. Mortimer-Ternaux has chosen 
the Red ; but however gloomy and dismal his recital 
may be, it is far inferior in power and description 
to the sanguinary picture drawn by M. Louis Blanc 
of the Reactionary Royalist Terror. 





SCIENCE. 





CLIMATE AND. CLIMATOLOGY. 


Medical Climatology ; or, a Topographical and 
Meteorological Description of the Localities 
Resorted to in Winter and Summer by In- 
valids of Various Classes, both at Home and 
Abroad. By R. E. Scoresby Jackson, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E. (Churchill) 


WE have all learned by daily experience so 
much respecting the value of change of climate 
and scene ; we have had placed before us such 


wonderful capabilities for travel ; and the idea | 


of being able to cast off the anxieties of plod- 


ding life by a moderate repose in a new locality, | 


in the midst of fresh incidents and open air 
a, has become now so prevalent, that it 
1as been long since a matter of surprise, to 
know that there was in scientific literature a 
wide gap unfilled in the way of a complete 
work for the guidance of those who wished to 
follow the fashion of the day, and not only to 


follow the fashion, but to benefit by it. There | 


may be some of our readers who will incline 
to wonder at the saying that a gap in litera- 
ture on the subject we have named really has 
existed: these objectors will remind us that 


in every town in the kingdom, and almost in | 


all kingdoms where health-seekers do resort, 
there is a history, by some local celebrity— 
schoolmaster, doctor, parson, or amateur—in 
which every fact and circumstance of locality 
is related in prominent type and in romantic 
phraseology. All these remarks are undoubtedly 
true, but still the book we have spoken of was 
wanted as completely as though the local guide- 
books did not exist ; for not only are the local 
treatises written, as a general rule, to suit the 
locality and to make it the most desirable and 
paradisiacal place under the sun, but they have 
the misfortune of not being accessible to the 
man who would make a choice, until the choice 
has been actually made. 

The only books to which we could, until 
now, have referred the modern reader, are 
those of Sir James Clark and a work pub- 
lished in 1855 by Mr. Haviland, of Bridge- 
water. The first of these, special in its object, 


would have proved of much less value than it | 


formerly did; the second, abstract in its cha- 
racter, of high scientific cast, and containing 
arguments in reference to the physiological in- 
fluences of climate recognizable only by the 
Esculapian fraternity, would not appeal to the 
people at large, nor fulfil the indication which 
we have dwelt on ;—the indication of a practical 
work, to which all classes of the community 
may refer before they make up their minds 





The book now in hand satisfies to a large 
extent the demand; and when we have given 
an outline of this work, we think that there 
will be a general vote with ours, to the effect 
that its learned author has put a most useful 
treatise in the hands of the reading public. 

The influence of climate on the life and con- 
stitution and disorders of men and animals, is 
amongst the oldest of things observed by phi- 
losopher and common man. The father of 
medicine, Hippocrates, taught his followers 
that whoever desires properly to investigate 
the art of physic taust first take into conside- 
ration the seasons of the year, and how each is 
capable of operating on the body ; for the sea- 
sons do not only resemble each other, but differ 
widely the one from the other in the changes 
they induce. Again, he showed that cities 
looking towards the rising of the sun are more 
healthy, naturally, than those exposed to the 
| north, even should there be hut the distance of 
| a stadium between them. In the first of these 
| places he considered the heat and cold are more 
| moderate, the inhabitants more blooming in 
| complexion, their voices clearer, and their men- 
tal faculties brighter and more lively ; the wo- 
men bringing forth a more numerous offspring, 
and the offspring being of better physical caste. 
He conceived, also, that towns exposed to the 
west, and protected from the east, being sub- 
jected to warm winds and a climate of a perpe- 
tual autumn, are unhealthy in character; that 
| in them the inhabitants lose colour, and have a 
| low and hoarse vocal intonation ; while, pass- 
ing to particular points, he dwelt constantly 
| on the influence of change of air and scene in 
the cure of various disorders, both of body and 
mind. Celsus, the elegant writer of the De 
| Medicind, followed Hippocrates in many e¢s- 








sential points; but the principles enunciated | 
by these early authorities have really met with | 


but little practical expression until the present 


day. Now are we at last beginning to construct | 


towns and residences with proper reference to 


untouched. The Great First Cause has dis- 
tributed His creatures according to the counsel 
of his will; He has supplied them severally 
with constitutions, food, raiment, and even 
medicines suitable to the regions in which they 
are placed ; and the order of His original de- 
sign is yet maintained by ‘fire and hail, 
snow and vapours; storm and wind fulfilling 
his word.” Man may make temporary excep- 
tions; but nature knows no inconsistencies, 
Lions are not found on icebergs, nor do rein- 
deer graze in the region of palms. Esquimaux 
would perish where negroes revel in the exu- 
berance of nature’s gifts. Palms, bananas, and 
tree-ferns would be immediately disorganized 
if placed by the side of the chubby little moss 
that braves a climate of eternal snows. Nor 
can the inhabitant of temperate regions, with 
all his superior advantages, ultimately abro- 
gate the laws of climate. We have no proof 
of, but, on the other hand, much to disprove, 
the possibility of even his permanent migration 
from one region to another. History has de- 
clared beyond dispute, that the races of dif- 
ferent nations cannot by intermarriage propa- 
gate a distinct species through many genera- 
tions; and, if it be not yet a demonstrable 
fact, it is, at least, a high probability, that all 
who leave their native soil to reside in foreign 
climates would ultimately die out, were this 
not prevented by the return of their offspring 
to spend a portion of their lives in the mother 
country, or through the transfusion of new 
blood into the veins of their descendants by 
intermarriage with immigrants fresh from the 
parent stock. 

Varieties of climate depend on numerous 
conditions; as on the distance from the 
equator, elevation of site, relative position of 
sea and land, oceanic currents, aspect or ex- 
posure of a locality, physical and chemical pro- 
perties of the soil, the chemical conditions of 
the atmosphere, influence of light, amount of 
moisture contained in the air, amount of rain 


the climatic influences to which they are ex- | aud dew, prevailing winds and temperature. 


| posed ; to look out in the world for particular | All these points are dwelt on by Dr. Jackson, 


other places are not prominent features, or are 
absent altogether; to transfer the sick from 


world as though it were all our own, and to 
use it as ours, in accordance with the rule and 
right bequeathed undoubtedly to every human 
being by the fiat of the Creator. 

‘The term “ climate” admits of construction 
on a mathematical and on a gerieral exposition. 
Dr. Jackson defines climate as the sum of all 
those physical forces which, by their operation 
upon the constitution of organized beings, pro- 
hibit their permanent migration from one re- 
gion of the earth’s surface to another. But 
man, he says, in objection to such an interpre- 
tation of the -word—man, at all events, is 
cosmopolite ; he can go everywhere, and live 
anywhere! It is true that the erect and in- 
tellectual being who received at the hands of 
his Maker dominion over all pre-created sub- 
jects, and to whose necessities all meaner 


stitution of such a character as enables him to 
violate the laws of climate with apparent im- 
punity, and to journey hither and thither in 
his military, commercial, or scientific capacity, 
according to the impulse of his will. We know 
that the inhabitants of temperate climates have 
| passed prolonged seasons in foreign countrics 
| Whose annual mean temperature is widely dif- 





whither, as travellers in search of physical | ferent from that of their native land. Never- ) 
| theless, the grand fundamental law remains | procure for the plains beneath a superabun- 


renovation, they shall go. 


| 








creatures subserve, is endowed with a con- | 
| flat. Mountains act on the climate of a 
| country chiefly by determining the prevailing 
, Winds; they may oppose the passage of salu- 
| brious as well as noxious winds, and, of course, 
| eXercise a corresponding influence. If the chain 
| be lofty and snow-capped, the surrounding 
|; country is often troubled with cold, piercing 
| blasts; moreover, by condensing the aqueous 


parts of its surface where diseases common to | illustrations being supplied, in every case, of 


the influence exerted on life and health. ‘Thus, 
in regard to elevation, he shows that countries 


localities favourable to their maladies to other | moderately elevated are always more healthy 
localities less favourable ; to relieve mental dis- | than those at the level of the sea, their in- 
| traction by resort to new spheres of life, and | habitants enjoy an atmosphere more inviyo- 
new enjoyments ; and, in a word, to live in the | Tating than those of close valleys, or rather 


low - lying situations, and are perceptibly 
stronger, more active, energetic, and enter- 
prising than lowlanders. In hot climates there 
are thus built residences for summer use, and 
for invalids at all seasons, in lofty situations. 
The value of this precaution is well shown in 
the results. or instance, yellow fever, the 
scourge of the Gulf of Mexico, is never absent 
from Vera Cruz, on the sea-board ; whilst at 
Zalappa, in the same parallel, but at an eleva- 
tion of 4330 feet, it isunknown. ‘The low-lying 
‘* Tierra Caliente” of Mexico, is the hot- 
bed of intermitteat fever, but the city of 
Mexico itself, in the same latitude, and at an 
elevation of 7450 feet, is almost entirely free 
from it. Respecting character of country, 
our author is of opinion that a moderately 
undulating country is preferable to one 
either altogether mountainous or altogether 


vapour of the atmosphere, mountains often 
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dance of rain. Close valleys are subject to all 
the inconveniences of a sluggish atmosphere ; 
and their occupants suffer accordingly. Open 
valleys, on the contrary, which permit a free 
course to the winds, and especially, if possessed | 
of a declivity sufficient for carrying off their 
waters briskly, are healthy enough. It is in 
valleys of the former class—where the atmo- 
sphere is so pent up that it cannot circulate, | 
and whose waters stagnate and evaporate, | 
filling the air with noisome fogs—that we 
meet with that unhappy and degraded abor- 
tion of humanity, the cretin. And, lastly, the | 
different aspects of the sky are not without 
their due influence on the climate of a country. | 


beyond the external circumstances of an inva- 
lid’s dwelling. The view from the windows, 
as previously mentioned, should be cheerful 
and engaging; and, still more, the internal 
arrangements should savour of comfort. The 
rooms should be lofty and airy; there should 
be, if possible, a fireplace capable of consum- 
ing coal, for that is a more wholesome fuel 
than wood ; and at night the apartment should / 
be lighted with candles, for they are less dele- 
terious than gas. Close stoves, hot air or hot- 
water pipes, and every variety of chauffage, 
excepting that effected by means of an opeu 
grate, is decidedly bad. An uninterrupted 
ventilation is above all things essential. With- 


Clouds intercept a great deal both of the light | out very great attention to this, an invalid, 
and heat of a sunbeam ; so that, all other things | without the suspicion of it, may occasionally 


being equal, that country has the higher mean 
annual temperature which has the fewer clouds. 

Following upon observations such as are 
giver above in relation to the differences of cli- 
mate, we find, in another chapter, some recom- 
mendations of great value in reference to the 
choice of a residence by tourists who are seek- 
ing for a restoration of health. A fair pros- 
pect and a pure atmosphere are defined as the 
points to be observed—* Qualis aér, talis spiri- 
tus ; et cujusmodi spiritus, humores:” the for- 
mer regales the mind, the latter refreshes the 
body. Plato recommends that no traveller 
should lodge in a city that is not governed by 
laws, and that has not a quick stream flowing 
near it. The invalid will not, however, always 
ineet with those sanitary regulations which are 
most conducive to health; but he may at all 
events follow the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the sage’s advice, by adopting a residence in 
such a locality as is least crowded and some- 
what elevated, so as to avoid a vitiated atmo- 
sphere and the dampness arising from stagnant 
waters. There is one circumstance particularly 
to be remembered, namely, that in removing 
to what is understood to be a mild winter 
climate, at least in Southern countries, the 
traveller will meet with houses that are built 
not so much with a view of being warm in 
winter as of being cool in summer ; and hence, 
especially in Italy, they are constructed in such 
a manner that the sun’s rays can rarely, if ever, 
gain access to the interior of their apartments, 
which are usually lighted from an inner court. 
Such houses are cold and gloomy in winter, 
and should give place in the invalid’s selection 
to a warmer and more cheerful edifice. 

The most desirable aspect for an invalid’s re- 
sidence is that in which the light and warmth 
are enjoyed during the longest period on a win- 
ter day, and one which, at the same time, is 
wei from the influence of noxious winds. 

ampness, the especial bane of all delicate con- 
stitutions, should be guarded against by choos- 
ing a somewhat elevated situation, upon an in- 
clined surface of sandy or gravelly construction ; 
and, with the same object in view, ponds, 
lakes, and marshes should be avoided. If, how- 
ever, in spite of these precautions, there be the 
least suspicion of dampness in the walls of the 
house, the upper apartments alone should be 
occupied; and in this manner financial and 
sanitary economy may be combined with ad- 
vantage, for the upper stories of the house are 
not only usually the cheaper, but also the more 
healthy. In addition to other requisites, it is 
essential that the house have near it a fitting 
= for out-door exercise. Unfortunately, 

owever, it often happens that the invalid finds 
himself a martyr at the shrine of fashion; for 
in almost all places of winter resort the hotels 
and lodging-houses, which alone have suitable 
accommodation, are crowded together, and that, 
too, not unfrequently in an ill-chosen locality. 


be detected breathing an unwholesome and 
one atmosphere. And, finally, the in- 
oor temperature should never be made to 
exceed that of the external air when the latter 
is at or above 60° of Fahrenheit’s scale; nor 
should it be allowed a greater range than 8° or 
10° below that point. 
In the last chapter of his work, extending 
over more than three hundred pages, Dr. 
Jackson considers in detail the climatology 
of Algeria, Australia, Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
France—iis winter and summer residences, 
Germany—its winter and summer residences, 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Is- 
lands, Italy—its winter and summer residences, 
Madeira, the Azores, the Canaries, Spain, 
Portugal, and Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian 
Islands, Egypt, and the West Indian Islands. 
The particulars with regard to these different 
parts of the earth appear to us to be given with 
much care, accuracy, and simplicity of descrip- 
tion ; all useless narrative being avoided, and 
the precise facts which any one who is desirous 
to know concerning the capabilities of any given 
place being related in brief but, at the same 
time, very satisfactory terms. We can cordially 
recommend this book, (not only to the medical 
tage gen to whom it is especially addressed,) 
ut to every one interested in the subject of 
which it treats, as a work signally happy in 
its method, reliable in its details, and written 
so clearly that ‘‘ he who runs may read.” 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


January 7, three o’clock.—Professor Tyndall: On 
Light (Juvenile Lectures). 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay.—Geologists’ Association.—Ordinary Meeting, at 5, 
Cavendish Square.—Professor Tennant will read 
Papers on Limestones, and on Modern Flint Imple- 
ments and their Mode of Manufacture. 

Wepyespay.—British Archeological Association, 84.—Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne on the Domestic Manners of the 
Thirteenth Century. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FLoresce, December 27. 
Amone the various symptoms of the approaching 
end of the old year in Italy, as among ourselves, is 
the appearance of a vast number of small works 
under the title of, and more or less in the form, of 


was taken that such a popular form of literature 


should not be used for the purpose of communi- 
cating anything like good and useful information 


under such titles as ‘“Scare-thonghts,” “Dream- 





But there is something more to be desired 


\case more. especially of the dream-books; which 


Almanacs. Of course, under the old régime care | 


to the people. And the old almanacs, of which | 
many thousands were sold throughout the country | 


books,” or such-like, were filled with orthodox trash, | 
sometimes of a most pernicious character, as in the | 


undertook to expound the hidden meaning of all 
dreams, more particularly with reference to the in- 
famous lottery. Everything which it could enter 
the author's head to imagine a person could dream 
had a certain number, ranging from one to ninety, 
attached to it. And to dream of the thing so 
named was, the poor dupes were assured, sure sign 
that the number thus indicated would be one of 


| those to be drawn from the wheel at the next, that 


is to say, that week’s, drawing of the lottery. And 
this infamously swindling and immoral publication 
was issued with the full approbation of the autho- 
rities. 
Among other happy changes, however, a change 
has, in a great degree, come over the spirit of our 
almanacs. Not that the Scare-thoughts and the 
Dream-books do not still revisit the glimpses of the 
moon; for, alas! the lottery still demoralizes and 
disgraces both the government and the people; and 
Zadkiel still holds his ground among ourselves. 
But a great variety of really good and useful little 
works of this kind have been produced, and are 
gradually pushing their good-for-nothing old pre- 
decessors out of the market. Among these, there 
is one especially which is worthy of note, and which 
has led me to make the above remarks. 
The subject is by no means an unimportant one. 
For there is no sort of literature, that—at least in a 
country situated as Italy is at present—affords the 
means of estimating so accurately the intellectual 
condition of the masses of the population. Unlike 
almost every other form of literary production, the 
circulation and influence of the almanac is in no de- 
gree confined to the inhabitants of the towns or 
even to those of the smaller villages. It finds its 
way to the remotest and most scattered portions of 
the mass of the population. No cottager is so poor 
or so distant from every centre of social life, as not 
to consider an almanac an essential part of the ple- 
nishing of his home, however humble. If in an 
English home one single specimen of letterpress 
exists, that one will be a Bible, or at least a New 
Testament. In Italy we have not yet come to that ; 
and the one book where no other can be found, will 
be an almanacs. 
In this point of view I cannot but think that the 
appearance, character, and fortunes of one of the 
new order of these publications is worth notice. It 
is entitled L’ Amico di Casa—the Friend of the 
Household. That which has just appeared for the 
year 1862 is the ninth since its first publication. 
Nine years ago, the editors tell us in a preface pre- 
fixed to the present issue, they began with “a modest 
edition of three thousand copies.” Last year forty 
thousand were found altogether insufficient to supply 
the demand ; and this year the edition printed con- 
sists of eighty thousand copies. The price is twenty 
centimes, or twopence of our money; the place of 
publication, Turin. The volume consists of a hundred 
and twenty-eight pages, of a foolscap octavo form, 
and is ornamented with a quantity of woodcuts, 
which, the editors with much pride tell us, were 
executed for them in London, but which, it must be 
confessed, do far less credit to London than the letter- 
press does to Italy. 
It is neither uninteresting nor unimportant there- 
fore towards the formation of a just idea of the con- 
| dition of the public mind, and the progress of opi- 
| nion in Italy, to note the nature and spirit of a work, 
| which has already made its way into eighty thou- 
, sand families, and will in all probability by this 

time next year have established an increased circu- 
| lation in proportion to its past rate of advance. A 
| very few words extracted from the short preface 
| will give us at once the key-note of the composi- 

tion, and will point as unmistakably as a finger- 
post the direction in which the Italian popular mind 
is travelling. 

“But to what,” ask the editors, “ must we atiri- 
bute this success of our Almanac? It is true we have 
striven, as far as lay in us, to render it agreeable 
| and useful to all. But God forbid that we should 
attribute the success to our own efforts! God has 
blessed our intentions, and has made this work to 
prosper. This is the key to explain so remark- 
able * success. To Him therefore be rendered the 
| thanks!” 


We already perceive that the /riend of the House- 
hold is an altogether unorthodox and anti-Catholic 
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friend. Why? What is there, it may be asked, 
in the above passage that the strictest Catholic 
might not have written? As far as doctrine goes, 
assuredly nothing. And yet no one accustomed to 
the utterances of Italian Catholic piety would for 
an instant mistake the above for it. Nor is it the 
voice of any section of that more simply Protestant 
and unorganized body of secession from the Catholic 
faith, of which the non-Catholic population in all 

arts of Italy, save Turin and the hill provinces of 
Piedmont, consists. No! It is not to be doubted 
that this successful little work comes direct from 
the head-quarters of the Vaudois Church. And 
amid a vast quantity of unobjectionable, useful, and 
excellent matter, we have a specimen of that cant 
as false as much of that old faith which the Italians 
are now kicking themselves free of with loathing, 


and which will help to prevent the Vaudois scheme | 


of theology from taking the place left vucant in the 

opular mind by the destruction of Catholicism. 
We humbly hope for the blessing of God on every 
good work ; but do we expect that blessing in the 
gross and material form of commercial success? Is 
it true, or a falsehood, that the editors of this book 
do not attribute its success to their efforts to make 
it attractive and useful,—to their woodcuts from 
London, and their moderate price ? 
perfectly well aware that the addition of a half- 


penny to the price of their work would go very far | 


towards utterly destroying that success which they 
profess to believe to be specially brought about by 


Are they not | 





the Divine Providence as a reward for their piety ? | 


The circulation of this work has extended very 
widely beyond the religious connection of the Vau- 
dois Church, in districts of Italy where its doctrines 
and worship are all but, if not quite, wholly un- 
known. There, the real secret of its success is sim- 
ply its anti-Catholicism. 





on it the words, “God is one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet!” The truth seems to be that Car- 
dinal Baronius persuaded Clement VIII. that it 
would not do to keep as St. Peter’s chair a bit of 
furniture with the twelve labours of Hercules carved 
on it. Clement thereupon substituted a chair which 
he caused to be made of wood in Gothic form and 
taste. But Alexander VIJ., when he was repairing 
and modernizing the high altar, was struck by this 
anachronism; and having in the church stores an 
ancient chair, which had been brought from the 
East at the time of the Crusades, he threw aside 
Clement’s wooden chair, and without paying any 
attention to the tell-tale inscription, substituted for 
it the relic with the Mahometan inscription which 
the French found. 

All the other articles, showing up some of the 
most palpable falsehoods of the Romish legends, 
are very good, and some of them very amusing. 
The sto 
time of Urban VIII. in the seventeenth ‘century, 
St. Veronica has been considered a woman, and a 


legend has been invented for her, about her having 


received from our Saviour a handkerchief, on which 
the likeness of his face was miraculously imprinted. 
But before Urban’s time, it seems that the Veronica 
was understood to signify not a person, but simply 
the likeness itself of our Saviour, the name being a 
corruption of Verum Icon, the true image; and 
Ducange cites eight Popes who thus understood 
the meaning of the word! 

In short there can, it seems to me, be very little 
difficulty in understanding why the priests do not 
like the “Friend of the Household.” It is more 
noteworthy that the same qualities, which make it 


| odious to them, are precisely those which make it 


“We cannot well understand,” the editors go 
on to say, “ why the priests in some districts have | 
been so alarmed by our Almanac, and have written | 
libels against us full of the grossest abuse.... We 


have not excited the people to hatred or contempt 


either of the priests or of religion.” But a few | 


lines further down the same page we read: “ Re- 
member, O readers, that the priests were those who 
persecuted Christ and the Apostles, and did their 
utmost to destroy the Gospel.” 

I confess that it is difficult to believe the editors 


quite in earnest, when they declare their inability | 


to understand why the priests of the Romish Church 
should not like them. 

Here are some of the principal contents of this 
remarkable little book. The Calendar, with the 
movable festivals; on the Chair of St. Peter; on 
Lent; on St. Gregory the Great; on St. Leo the 
Great ; on St. Constantine ; on the “ Sacred Heart ;” 


St. Cyprian; on St. Bridget; on All Saints’ Day ; 
on St. Silvester; the Idea of a Christian Family ; 
the Two Looking-glasses, a story; Maxims of 
Health ; Galileo; on Church and State; St. Peter 
and the Pope ; Hints on certain points of Rural Eco- 
nomy ; Domestic Medicine; “Do not kill your 
Friends !” etc. 

This last paper is on a subject on which the Ita- 
lian agricultural mind has very urgent need of being 
instructed. It points out the impolicy of killing the 
small birds, which pay a thousandfold for any corn 
or fruit they may eat, by killing the insects which 
destroy the seed. 


absurdity of Catholic legends, written with very 
considerable erudition and knowledge of church his- 
tory and antiquities. The history, for example, of 
the “Chair of St. Peter,” as given here in the form 
of a note on the festival kept at Rome on the 18th 
of January, in honour of this celebrated relic, is 
amusing enough. Baronius declares that the chair 
is of wood; while it seems that witnesses who saw 
it at the time when it was placed in the magnificent 
gilt bronze case, which visitors to St. Peter’s will so 
well remember, declare that it was of ivory ; and 
that the twelve labours of Hercules were carved 
upon it. This testimony dates from 1666. On the 
other hand, the French, when they were at Rome at 
the beginning of this century, sacrilegiously insisted 
on examining this sacred relic, and discovered carved 


acceptable to so large a body of the people. 
We 








MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


The Covent Garden Pantomime is the production 
of Mr. J. M. Morton, and though possessing some 
merit, is upon the whole scarcely worthy of the re- 
putation of this popular writer of farce. The sub- 
ject he has taken is the famous Gulliver’s Travels of 
Swift, and the title is “Harlequin Gulliver, or Giants 
and Dwarfs.” Gulliver, accompanied by his wife, is 





| exposed to risks on sea and land, and visits the king- 


| given by them. 





doms of Brobdingnag and Lilliput, the gigantic or 
tiny inhabitants of which afford opportunity for 
some amusing situations and a display of the me- 
chanical resources the theatre possesses. In all that 


1 g | concerns the scenic effects nothing could: be better ; 
on Santa Veronica; on St. Peter ad Vincula; on | and in the monstrous inhabitants of Brobdingnag, all 


save the human are well put upon the staye. No 
great success, however, attended the attempt to con- 
vey an idea of the gigantic stature of Brobdignagian 
humanity. Gulliver was enacted by Mr. W. H. 
Payne, and his wife by Mr. F. Payne; and in their 
visit to Lilliput some clever scenes a /a Blondin were 
The excessive length of the panto- 
mime on its first production has since been judi- 
ciously curtailed, and with the gorgeous scenic at- 
tractions it possesses it may now contrast with- 
out disadvantage with any that the present season 
has witnessed. The great transformation scene 


: | by Mr. Callcott, “The Naiads at their Toilet 
The bulk of the above papers, as may be imagined, | 


are purely Protestant exposures of the falsity and | 


among the shells of Ocean,” is one of the most 
beautiful scenes ever witnessed upon the stage. 
Apart from the many novel mechanical effects 
that are produced, the vivid and harmonious 
colouring surpasses anything we have previously 
witnessed, and brought down thunders of applause. 
In the ballet, a pas seul was executed with much 
taste by Mlle. Lamoureux. The drolleries of the 
Harlequinade were, upon the whole, effective; and 
Miss J. Lauri was an admirable Columbine. What 
would perhaps account for the comparative cold- 
ness of the reception of the piece at its first per- 
formance is the omission in it of any of the parodies 
of popular songs which at other theatres are so 
generally popular, and seldom fail to bring down a 
hearty encore from the gallery. The best use has 
also not been made of the exciting topics of the day, 


on a happy kuack of alluding to which so much 


of St. Veronica is curious. Since the | 


| of the success of the best writers of this species of 
entertainment depends. 


HAYMARKET. 

As with its great rival at Drury Lane, the open- 
ing of the Haymarket Pantomime is founded upon 
two of our most popular Nursery Rhymes. It is 
entitled “ Little Miss Muffet and Little Boy Blue, 
or Harlequin and Old Daddy Long-Legs. The 
spider who ungallantly frightened the pretty maid 
from her “tuffet” is Tarantula, the King of the 
Spiders, and the evil genius of the piece; and his 
bites, of which he is very liberal, produce a sleep 
which the music of the horn of Little Boy Blue alone 
can dissipate. The great web of the King of the 
Spiders, in which he imprisons his victims, and the 
nursery of the bees, who are his great enemies, are 
two very good and droll scenes; and the transforma- 
tion scene of the swarming of the Fairy Bees is very 
elegant, In the Pantomime, the prominent charac- 
| ters include, of course, the Gorilla, and his arch- 
patron, Mr. Spurgeon ; and there are amusing re- 
ferences to the American question and to the great 
Seneca-Indian runner. The whole is enlivened by 
| some quaint dances. 





PRINCESS’S, 

The Pantomime at the Princess’s is founded upon 
the adventures of the celebrated Whittington, and 
his no less famous Cat; and the Introduction is b 
Mr. H, J. Byron. This portion is garnished wi 
the usual quantity of puns with which this gentle- 
man’s productions always abound, and has, equally 
as a matter of course, some felicitous adaptations of 
popular melodies. The great merit, however, of the 
whole consists in the picturesque and mechanical 
effects which are produced in the scenery. The great 
| transformation scene of the Silvery Willow Glade is 
' admirably arranged, and the grouping of the figures 
| upon the stage produces a very striking and artistic 

result. Wh:ittington’s Cat is admirably performed by 
| Master Johia Haslem, who goes through some very 
| elever and agile tricks 4 /a Léotard. There are several 

pretty dances by the ballet, which contribute much 

to the success of the piece, and the tricks of the 

Harlequinade are equal to any that this season has 
| produced. 








MISCELLANEA, 


Mr. Booth’s Facsimile int of the First Edition 
of Shakspere, the famous folio of 1623, is at last, 
we are happy to say, about to creep forth from the 
press, The Comedies, forming Part'L, will be issued 
this week. Our readers must very well remember 
the Shakesperian controversy and bandying of sharp 
words betwixt learned scholars and grave antiquaries 
that took place some two years ago. The whole 
dispute turned upon a knowledge of this first folio 
| Shakespere. Everybody asked for it, but few cared 
| to give Mr. Lilly sixty or one hundred guineas for 

the glorious old book. Then Mr. Booth announced 
| his reprint ; but from two to three years is too long 

a period for the reading public to wait. The fifteenth 
| part, or thereabouts, of the thinking-time of one’s 
life is by far too precious a portion of our existence 
to wait for one single tool before commencing a 
literary labour. Besides, the Shakespere contro- 
versy has now dropped ; eye-glasses are no longer 
levelled at the Collier folio of 1632; and the last 
| book, we remember, upon the supposed forged 
| emendations, proved a publishing failure. This 
controversy proved a sorry affair to the ancient 
friendships that had subsisted betwixt many of our 
best Shakesperian scholars. Old ties were severed, 
and gentlemen who had assisted each other for 
years ceased to shake hands, and even refused to sit 
at the same table with their opponents in opinion. 
We trust Mr. Booth’s late venture, however, will 
prove a success. From a close examination of the 
first part, we can speak unhesitatingly of the great 
care and neatness that are everywhere exhibited in 
the volume. By the way, we believe a person in 
Mr. Booth’s employ some time since brought for- 
ward an old portrait said to resemble Shakespeare. 
Has anything more been heard of this ? 








Poor Albert Smith’s “Mont Blanc” showboards 
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under the barbers’ shop-windows, and the great 
placards on the hoardings, and that quaint large 
willow-patterned plate, that intimated to everybody 
how the fastest and most lively talker in England 
was discoursing on Chinamen and the Orient in 
Piccadilly, are to appear again on the hoardings 
and under our barbers’ windows, but with a slight 
change. -Mr. Mark Lemon, as many of our readers 
will have previously learned, is going to take Albert 
Smith’s place as an entertainer of the public. Cabs 
and foot- ngers will have to wend their way to 
the Gallery of Illustration, instead of to the Egyp- 
tian Hall. ‘“ About London” is to be the title or 
theme of this personal entertainment; and few, 
probably, know more amusing anecdotes, quaint 
stories, or of the “ups and downs” of this wonder- 
ful Babylon of ours than Mr. Mark Lemon, the 
humourist of Punch, or the London Charivari. 
Mr. L. is one of the silent literary workers who 
amuse and instruct the public week after week, and 
year after year, without the public being aware of 
their author. Only when some irritated Bunn 
arises, and in print calls names, do the world at 
large know to whom they are indebted. Bunn, in 
his Word with Punch—a publication, by the bye, 
printed exactly in the style, and illustrated after 
the manner, of Punch—said some hard things. He 
considered he was unfeelingly attacked by three 
men on the Punch staff. One he styled “ great- 
head,” another “sleek-head,” but Mr. Lemon was 
dubbed “ fat-head;” and various allusions were made 
to a public house which that gentleman formerly 
kept in or near Wych Street, Strand. But Douglas 
Jerrold and: Alfred Bunn are gone, the flinging of 
personalities is over, and Mr, Lemon now proposes, 
at the commencement of what we trust will prove 
a green old-age, to amuse the public with his titerary 
anecdotes, assisted by numerous models, iilustrations, 
maps, and other lecture and entertainment helps. 

ur old friend The Bookseller informs us that 
Paternoster Row presents a somewhat dilapidated 
appearance, now that the houses formerly occupied 
by Messrs. Longman are nearly demolished, prior to 
their being rebuilt. The corner house, occupied by 
Messrs. Blackwood, has just exhibited symptoms of 
falling, and that firm has in consequence removed 
to 160, Aldersgate Street. 

The stock of books collected by the late respected 
Mr. Robert Baldock, bookseller, of 85, High Hol- 
born, is announced for sale by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson. M. Baldock was one of the old school of 
booksellers. When young he was an assistant at 


the eccentric Lackington’s, at the Temple of the | 


Muses, Finsbury Square—where a coach and four 
once drove around the shop and out at the front 
door. Mr. Baldock was never married, neither 
would he ever consent to have gas in his house: he 
was afraid of combustibles. The old house was full 
of books from the top to the bottom; and the class 
of bookworms who were to be met with here occa- 
sionally were of the old school—country school- 
masters, tutors in quaint old plum- and drab-co- 
loured coats from the Universities, and elderly gen- 


tlemen who collected every edition of Horace or | 


Virgil, and scorned English literature. We are 
sorry the quaint, old, low-windowed shop is closed. 
Often do we remember, when young, and beginning 
to think about books, peering into this old-fashioned 
place, about dusk, looking between the books and 
the shelves in the window, into the darkness beyond, 
and watching the venerable bibliopole, or his quaint, 
singularly old-book-looking attendant. moving about 
with a thin candle, hunting after an Elzevir or a Bi- 
pont, for a murky figure, standing in the darkness, 
with a baggy green cotton umbrella in its hand, 
that we supposed was the patient customer. On 
Sundays Mr. Baldock generally took a long walk, 
a trip of twenty or thirty miles. For years he filled 
a responsible position in the direction and manage- 
ment of the Booksellers’ Society, and but few men 
in the trade were so esteemed and respected. Mr. 
Baldock’s stock consisted of about sixty thousand 
volumes at the time of his decease; these were, for 
the most part, collected a generation ugo, when col- 
lectors were eager for early and curious editions of 
the classics—A ldines, Juntas, Elzevirs, editio princeps, 
&e, Since then the taste has changed. Early En- 
= literature is now the fashion, and a rage for 

e works of ancient Greece and Rome is at the pre- 








sent time one of the most uncommon of all book- 
manias. 

The author of Puck on Pegasus is about to give 
us a new book. How to Spin for Jack; or, Spin- 
nine Tackle, what it is, and what it ought to be; 
with a Few Words on Fine Fishing, by H. Chol- 
mondeley Pennell, is announced for immediate pub- 
lication by Messrs. Harrison and Sons, of Pall Mall. 
For some months past Mr. Pennell has been instruct- 
ing the readers of the Field in the art of making 
and using “ Spinning tackle.” Many persons hay- 
ing requested the publication of these letters in one 
volume, with additional remarks, Mr. Pennell has 
complied, and a useful little book to all followers of 
Isaac Walton is the result. 

We spoke last week of Mr. Sala’s English in his 
recently concluded story of the Seven Sons of Mam- 
mon. This gentleman has this week commenced his 
new story of The Strange Adventures of Captain 
Dangerous, in the pages of the magazine he con- 
ducts, and the “ Captain ” is made to speak the sup- 
posed language ofthe period (1750), with thisapology 
from Mr. Sala :—“T have to state, once for all, that 
for the ‘ plain English’ in which I have attempted 
to write the story, the English of Swift, of Pope, of 
Addison, and of Steele, has not been adopted as a 
model.” We think Mr. Sala is in error with regard 
to Swift. The coarse words he uses in this first 
chapter are the very terms that occur so plentifully 
in the Dean of St. Patrick’s writing. The word 
“sham,” for instance, which occurs twice in two 
lines, has been attributed to Swift. 

A collected edition of the literary and political 
works (edited and unedited) of Joseph Mazzini, in 
the Italian language, is in preparation at Milan, 
under the title of Scritti Letterarij e Politici editi ed 
inediti di Giuseppe Mazzini ; raccolti e pubblicati 
sotto la di lui direzione. The work will be divided 
into two series—one of literature, one of politics, in 
all about twelve volumes. 

The National School Society is about to publish 
a collection of Old English Ballads for school use. 
We think the idea an excellent one. 

A Zetland Directory has been published by Mr. 
W. R. Duncan, of Lerwick, in Shetland. Tourists 
will find it of much use, as it presents them with a 
variety of statistics, apart from the mere names of 
the inhabitants of these islands. 

Mr. Alexander Hislop, a young man formerly in 
the employ of Messrs. Griffin and Co., of Glasgow, 
and now a publisher in London, has been for a 
long time collecting the pithy Proverbs of Scotland. 
Having filled his literary wallet to overflowing, he 
has arranged these quaint sentences in proper order, 
and a handsome book is the result, with numerous 
notes, and a glossary of the northern words. 

We have received the circular of a new illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, to be entitled London Society. 
We are assured that this new comer will constitute 
“a book for leisure moments and their changeful 
moods, sometimes suggesting salutary thought, 
sometimes provoking a smile and a lighter vein— 
blending, if ible, the racy vigour of originality 
and the sparkle of a clear, nervous style.” The 
titles of some of the promised articles are, we think, 
a little after the present sensation principle :— 
“ sop in Piccadilly,” “The Dazzled Bachelor,” 
“Curiosities of Money-making,” “ Social Veneer- 
ing,” “Brighton Belles,” “What Befell a Certain 
Family in Park Lane,” “Social By-Play,” &c., &c., 
are certainly capital chapters for one large class of 
light readers. 

The statement that her Majesty would open the 
Great International Exhibition in person, has been 
officially denied by the Secretary, Mr. Sandford. 

In the recent catalogue of old books issued by 
Mr. Kerslake of Bristol, there are some literary 
curiosities, mostly taken from the library of Robert 
Vaughan, author of British Antiquities Revived. 
Such are a copy of Aristotle's Works, with Me- 
lanchthon’s manuscript notes ; some rare volumes of 
Welsh tracts, and other Welsh books; two curious 
works published in York in 1507; a fine Gradual, 
printed upon vellum; the original plates of Ho- 
garth’s works ; and other volumes of a similar cha- 
racter. 

Cav. Luigi Passerini, in Florence, formerly Direc- 
tor of a division in the Archives of the State, and 
now engaged in the arrangement of the papers in 





the old Palace of Justice (Palazzo del Podesta), 
the history of which he elucidated some years ago, 
has now added two more valuable contributions to 
his history of the Tuscan nobility, viz. that of the 
houses of the Rucellai and Ricasoli. This latter 
family, of which the author treats in the Genealogia 
e Storia della Famiglia Ricasoli, Florence, 1861, is 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest itself, of the few 
still existing knightly Tuscan families, and occurs 
first in a document of the first half of the eleventh 
century, in the provinces Mugello and Chianti, in 
which latter lies also their well-preserved medizval 
castle Brolio. The real name of the family is Firi- 
dolfi—de jiliis Rudolphi—as one line, which only 
died out in our days, called itself. Da Ricasoli they 
call themselves, after one of their numerous castles, 
At the beginning of the twelfth century, they had 
a saint in their family, in the Vallombrosan Con- 
vent of Coltibuono, which they had founded them- 
selves, Not before the thirteenth century do we find 
them at Florence, and it is first in the fifteenth that 
they are received among “the people ;” that is, al- 
lowed to hold office, for which purpose they had to 
change their name and arms in order to satisfy the 
democratical laws. Captains, Knights of the Order 
of St. John and Stephen, podestas, judges, &c., are 
rather frequent among them, and one of the forts of 
Malta was called after a Ricasoli in the seventeenth 
century. Historically important persons there are 
none among them before Giovan Battista, Bishop 
of Cartona and Pistoja, born in 1504. He was 
one of the most active diplomatists in Europe, 
and was sent from Duke Cosmo I. to the Court 
of King Henry IL, not only with the commis- 
sion, but with the very phial containing the 
poison which was to do away with Pietro Strozzi, 
and other Florentine emigrants. Luckily the people 
in Paris would not hear of this, and the messenger 
—‘“the bishop with the phial,” as he was called 
since—had to make himself scarce. This seemed to 
have had such an effect upon him, that he spent his 
last ten years in the most rigorous and exemplary 
fulfilment of his episcopal duties. There is no 
lack of savants and authors in the family of the 
Ricasolis: one of them is at this moment a zealous 
member of the Jesuitical order, and has been for a 
long time Secretary of the General of the Order, 
Rohan. His cousin is the present chief of the family, 
Bettino Ricasoli, Baron della Trappola, born at 
Florence, May 9th, 1809. Rien sans peine and 
Cum bonis bonus, cum perversis perversus, are the 
Ricasolian mottoes. 

Jacob Venedey has written, in German, A Life 
of George Washington sor the People. 

A fourth collection of “ Novellen” by Paul Heyse 
has appeared, containing four stories, two of which 
have appeared in the feuilleton of the Cologne 
Gazette. They are, like the former, masterpieces of 
psychological “studies,” and are written in the ele- 
gant and polished style of the author; but they also 
have all the shortcomings of his former writings. 

According to the last census in the United States, 
published last year by the Census Office at Washing- 
ton, the number of souls in the then United States, 
embracing thirty-four States, seven Territories, and 
one District, amounted, in the year 1850, to 23,191,876, 
while in 1860 it had risen to 31,440,597, which 
shows an increase of 354 per cent. within the last 
ten years. Last year there were 3,953,587 slaves in 
the Union ; of these the present Confederate States 
contained 3,520,902, the Union itself 432,685. The 
greatest increase in the general population (2566 per 
cent.) took place in the State of Minnesota, the 
smallest (,+,th percent.) in Vermont. The State of 
New York increased by 25} per cent. The Federal 
States had last year 22,337,583 inhabitants, the 
Confederate 9,103,014. In the last ten years the 
former increased by 40,5, per cent., the latter only 
by 253, per cent.; in the former, the proportion of 
the slaves to the free men was like 1°50-8%,, in the 
latter like 1°1,53,. 

David Strauss, now living in Heilbronn, has pub- 
lished A Life of H. S. Reimarus, the author of the 

ro Fragments, edited by Lessing. Strauss 
is also about to edit various minor writings of his 
own. 

A new edition of the Count of Paris’s privately 
printed Damascus and Lebanon is preparing at Brus- 
sels and Leipzig “for public circulation.” 
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THE ART-JOURNAL, 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 











No. I. OF A NEW SERIES WILL BE COMMENCED IN JANUARY, 1862. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS the ART-JOURNAL of 1862 will be, in all respects, a NEW WORK, and to them it is 
recommended on the following grounds. It will contain— ‘ 


A SERIES OF SELECTED PICTURES, 


ENGRAVED IN LINE BY EMINENT ENGRAVERS FROM WORKS BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Some .of these selections have been made from Public Galleries, others from large and important Collections, but the greater number have been obtained 
from the comparatively small, though rich and varied, collections of private gentlemen—“the merchant princes” more especially, who have, of late 
years, been the chief patrons of British Art. 


A SERIES OF 


ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., IN THE NATIONAL COLLECTION. 


THESE ARE ALL LINE ENGRAVINGS BY THE BEST BRITISH ENGRAVERS. 


TOURS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES, PUBLIC GALLERIES OF PICTURES, 
BRITISH ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, 


AND VARIOUS ARTICLES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED BY WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF THE HIGHEST ATTAINABLE MERIT. 


It is, and has long been, the only Ant-Journat in Europe: it contains information, carefully sought and skilfully condensed, 
upon every topic concerning which knowledge is requisite to the Artist, the Srupgnt, the AMaTEUR, and the Coynoisszur; 
while, as a chronicler and teacher as regards the numerous and important branches of Art-manufacture, its utility has been ad- 
mitted in every manufactory of Great Britain, in our Colonies, and in America, as well as in several cities of the Continent. 





DURING THE YEAR 1862, AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Will be issued with the Art-Journat, in Monthly Parts—each part consisting of twenty-four illustrated pages, containing about one hundred and twenty 
engravings. No extra charge will be made for the Art-JourNAL containing such Illustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be required for the introduc- 
tion—with critical and explanatory notices—of any object of Art engraved, It is quite as much a duty to give the utmost possible publicity to a production 
that, while conferring honour on its producer, may act as a teacher of others, as it is to exhibit it ; we have not, therefore, thought it just to demand pay- 
ment for such publicity. ; 

No donbt there will be many to whom the Art-Journat will thus be recommended ; rightly directed efforts to advance any beneficial public undertaking 
are sure to be, in some way or other, rewarded, and we have reasonable expectations that the circulation of the Art-JourNat will thus be increased. 

The Art-JournaL InLustratep CaraLocue will thus be a report of progress, a volume of suggestions, a teacher from the lessons of many master-minds, 
and an enduring reward to those who labour for renown as well as for the ordinary recompense that is expected te accompany desert. There is no topic con- 
nected with the Arts, either “Fine” or “Industrial,” in which the public is interested, or requires information, that does not receive consideration and 
comment in this Journal, by authors best qualified to deal with the several subjects. Its extensive circulation is the result of a large expenditure of capital, 
which has been continually increased, year after year, so as to augment the value of the Journat, and secure its hold on public favour. 

In the improvements they project, the Proprietors will be largely aided by the abolition of the duty on paper; the whole of the work will be 
printed on fine paper, and will be among the best examples of the printer's art. 

The works to be engraved will be selected from the best contributions of the leading manufacturers—not alone of England, but of the World; they 
will be carefully drawn and engraved by the best wood-engravers. In a word, every possible effort will be exerted to place the Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of 1862 among the most remarkable, excellent, and permanently useful Se ererrtay which that Exhibition will call into existence, as 
the Art-Jourvat InuustraTeD CaTALOGUE OF 1851 undoubtedly was, in reference to the Exhibition of that memorable year. 

Subscribers will be justified in expecting a work of greater merit, interest, and value than the Art-JourNnaL IntustraTED CaTALoGuE oF 1851, inas- 
much as the experience then obtained will guide and determine arrangements for the Catalogue in 1862. Yet it cannot be presumptuous to state that 
its production was one of the most enduring of the benefits derived from the Exhibition in 1851—/forty-five thousand copies.of that Catalogue were 
printed and circulated ; it made its way into every quarter of the globe, and it has continued ever since to act as “a pattern-book,” not only in remote and 
comparatively uninstructed districts, but in “ Works” that flourish in our great manufacturing cities and towns. 

In 1839, when the Art-JouRNAL was commenced, the Art-industry of England was utterly inactive, and the public had no faith in the home 
productions of the workshop or the loom. We have exerted ourselves in every possible way to show “the commercial value of the Fine Arts;” to 
make manifest that in reality “beauty is cheaper than deformity ;’ and we have the happiness to know that the Manufacturers and Art-producers of 
Great Britain are aware that long anterior to the memorable year 1851, we had been earnestly, zealously, and continuously working as pioneers to 
the great army of all ranks by which the Victory was to be won. 

Subscribers and the Public may rest assured that in no degree will the efforts of the Conductors of the Art-Journat be relaxed. The Editor, and his 
many valued coadjutors, will continue to labour, with heart and energy, to render it in all respects commensurate with the growing intelligence of the age; 
to supply information upon every subject interesting to the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and the Artisan: wa g it not only a record of all 
“news” concerning the Arts and their various ramifications,—a reporter of every incident it may be desirable to communicate,—but, by drawing on 
the resources of experienced and enlightened men, affording such information and instruction as may advance the great cause of Art—teaching, while 
gratifying, its professors and those who pursue Art as a source of pleasure and enjoyment. 





LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 
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. NEY AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


THE POEMS OF 


JOHN MILTON. 


WITH NOTES, 
BY THOMAS ‘KEIGHTLEY. 
IN TWO VOLUMES, OCTAVO, PRICE ONE GUINEA. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRITINGS 
JOHN MILTON. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO “PARADISE LOST.” 


In One Volume, Octavo, 


Price Half a Guinea. 





Tas new Edition of Milton's Poems is the result of many years’ reading and study, devoted to their illustration and elucidation. Excepting Dante, there is no 


Poet of modern times who stands in so much need of a commentator as Milton 


; and many persons are repelled from a study of his Works by the difficulties 


arising from his numerous allusions to the ancient classical writers. The object of the present Edition is to make Milton perfectly intelligible to readers of 
every degree of culture. The Editor's aim has been to produce a Library Edition of Milton’s Poems, not only adapted to the Scholar and the Student, but one 
which will be especially serviceable to that large class of general readers who are unable fully to appreciate the beauties of Milton's writings on account of the 
vast extent of learning which they display. The principal features of this Edition are the following :—: 


1. A careful collation of the Text with the early and most esteemed editions, and a close attention to the orthography and punctuation. 
2. A chronological arrangement of the Poems, which enables the reader to trace with facility the changes in the ideas and language of the Poet. 


3. An explanation of every difficulty of allusion,—Biblical, classical, poetic, 


and scientific. 


4. A citation of such parallel passages and expressions from Scripture and the classical authors of all countries as may serve to illustrate the Text or may 


have been suggestive to the mind of the Poet. 


5. The insertion of every note and comment on the same page as the passage which it serves to elucidate. 


6. A copious index, distinguishing the references to the Editor's notes. 


7. Excursus on subjects requiring fuller illustration than could be given in the notes at the foot of the pages. 


The Volume on the Life and Writings of Milton contains a large amount 


of varied criticism, exhibiting Milton’s opinions fully and with entire impar- 


tiality. This Volume forms an appropriate and valuable companion to the Poems, 





OPINIONS OF 


“ Mr. Keightley's ‘ Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton’ is the 
exact opposite of Mr. Masson's. In its pages the poet and his writings are in sole and 
single possession of the foreground, his tines being scarcely glanced at, his friends but 
incidentally mentioned. There is nothing superfluous in it, nor is anything important to be 
known 0} ed. Mr. Keightley's remarks on the Poet's opinions upon religion, philosophy, 
government, and education, are brief, yet pregnant with knowledge. His merits as an 
Editor of the Poems are not less conspicuous. He has not overlaid the text with parallel 

assages, like Warton, nor, like Todd, thouglit it necessary to explain what admitted of no 
voubt The rich mosaic of Miltonic verse, indeed, requires some elucidation from classic, 
Italian, or native sources; but Mr. Keightley has contented himself with furnishing in 
most instances the germ of the phrase, the metaphor, or the image, and forborne to trace its 
successive phrases from Homer and the Bible to Sylvester and Fletcher. ‘Duplex libelli 
dos est’ when it thus accomplishes a purpose amply yet briefly, and Mr. Keightley has un- 
questionably given us one of the most elegant and useful library editions of our great 
Poet.” —The Edinburgh Review, 


“In Mr. Keightley's pases we have a correct, and generally a graphic, portraiture of 
the great scholar, partisan,‘and poet. His narrative consists of four distinct portions, each 
of them exhibiting a particular phase or cra of Milton’s life. Mr. Keightley is an Editor 
unusually neg ig to trace both the early and the later readings of Milton, and so largely 
did the Poet lay his laureate brethren of all times under contribution, that the ability to 
discover the gree of his images and expressions is no mean virtue in an Editor of his 
works. There is however an error of excess in this respect which Warton. has committed 
and Mr. Keightley has avoided. . . . Mr. Keightiey has not encumbered his notes with the 
overflowings of a common-place book or the stores of a pregnant memory. The course of 


THE PRESS. 


adds familiar acquaintance with the literature of Southern Europe and Romance, regions in 
which Milton's imagination expatiated, and from which he has borne off spolia opima. On 
all these accounts we can highly commend Mr. Keightley's edition of the Miltonic Poems.""— 
The Saturday Review. 


“In his edition of the works, Mr. Keightley has given the utmost pains to the establish- 
ment throughout of a true and clear system of punctuation. In this respect his edition is 
superior to all its predecessors, He has also taken care to include among his Notes indica- 
tion of each use of a word in a Latin rather than an English sense, and each word of which 
the common significance has changed since Milton’s time. The Notes are brief and very 
numerous, but never puerile. Inthe course of the three volumes we have observed several 
small points on which discussion might be raised, but our space only allows us to perform 
the duty of commending the whole work as the best and readiest guide to a thorough reading 
of the works of Milton that has yet been given to the public.”’—7'he Examiner, 


“In the volumes now before us, the commentator has conveyed an amount of erudition 
of equal extent and depth, whilst a sound discrimination has guided him in the selection 
from the great mass of notes of his ar ncn of all that it is really desirable to retain, 
and the rejection of a vast quantity of unnecessary and puerile annotation, with which pre- 
vious editions are overloaded, and the addition of a large amount of new criticism, illustra- 
tion, and elucidation. The plan of this edition is philosophically conceived, the Poems are 
arranged chronologically and divided into periods so that the reader is able to trace easily 
the changes in the ideas and language of the Poet, the development of his powers, and the 
current of his opinions. To the value of the comment is added a close attention to all the 
minor details ofan editor's task, such as punctuation, orthography, &c. As the most com- 
plete, accurate, and useful edition of Milton we possess, it is superfiuous to say that this 
must become the standard one in all libraries of the scholar and the student.”"—Bell’s 





his own reading is well suited to a commentator on Milton. For his accomplishments as a 
elassical scholar, his works are sufficient vouchers; but to Greek and Latin, Mr. Keightley 


Weekly Messenger.” 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


i ___________—" 








Printed by Jouy Epwarp Tartor, at his Printing Office, No. 10, Little Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and Published by GrorcE Rayxm, at the Office 
of the Literary Gazette, No. 4, Catherine Street, Strand, in the City of Westminster and County of Middlesex.—Saturday, January 4, 1862. 
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